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TINY    LUTTRELL. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE    COMING    OF    TINY. 

Swift  of  Wallandoon  was  visibly  distraught. 
He  had  driven  over  to  the  tovrnship  in  the  heat 
of  the  afternoon  to  meet  the  coach.  The  coach 
was  just  in  sight,  which  meant  that  it  could  not 
arrive  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Yet  nothino^ 
would  induce  Swift  to  wait  quietly  in  the  hotel 
verandah ;  he  paid  no  sort  of  attention  to  the 
publican  who  pressed  him  to  do  so.  The  iron 
roofs  of  the  little  township  crackled  to  the  sun 
with  a  sound  as  of  distant  musketry ;  their 
sharp-edged  shadows  lay  on  the  sand  like  sheets 
of  zinc  that  might  be  lifted  up  in  one  piece  ; 
and  a  hot  wind  in  full  blast  played  steadily  upon 
Swift's  neck  and  ears.     He  had  pulled  up  in  the 
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shade,  and  was  leaning  forward,  with  his  wide- 
awake tilted  over  his  nose,  and  his  eyes  on  a 
cloud  of  dust  between  the  bellying  sandhills  and 
the  dark-blue  sky.  The  cloud  advanced,  reveal- 
lug  from  time  to  time  a  growing  speck.  That 
speck  was  the  coach  which  Swift  had  come 
to  meet. 

He  was  a  young  man  with  broad  shoulders 
and  good  arms,  and  a  general  air  of  smartness 
and  alacrity  about  which  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take. He  had  dark  hair  and  a  fair  moustache  ; 
his  eye  w^as  brown  and  alert;  and  much  wind  and 
sun  had  reddened  a  face  that  commonly  gave 
the  impression  of  complete  capability  with  a  suf- 
ficienc}^  of  force.  This  afternoon,  however.  Swift 
lacked  the  confident  look  of  the  thoroughly 
capable  young  man.  And  he  was  even 
younger  than  he  looked  ;  he  was  young  enough 
to  fancy  that  the  owner  of  Wallandoon,  who 
was  a  passenger  by  the  approaching  coach,  had 
travelled  five  hundred  mJles  expressly  to  dej^rive 
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Jolm  Swift  of  the  fine  position  to  which  recent 
good  kick  had  promoted  him. 

He  could  think  of  nothing^  else  to  brino- 
Mr.  Luttrell  all  the  way  from  Melbourne  at  the 
time  of  year  when  a  sheep-station  causes  least 
anxiety.  The  month  was  April,  there  had  been 
a  fair  rainfall  since  Christmas,  and  only  in  his 
last  letter  Mr.  Luttrell  had  told  Swift  that  all 
he  need  do  for  the  present  was  to  take  care  of 
the  fences  and  let  the  sheep  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  next  news  was  a  telegram  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  coming  up-country 
to  see  for  himself  how  things  were  going  at 
Wallandoon.  Having  stepped  into  the  manager- 
ship by  an  accident,  and  even  so  merely  as  a 
trial  man,  young  Swift  at  once  made  sure  that 
his  trial  was  at  an  end.  It  did  not  strike  him 
that  in  spite  of  his  youth  he  was  the  ideal  person 
for  the  post.  Yet  this  was  obvious.  He  had 
five  years'  experience  of  the  station  he  was  to 

manage.      The  like   merit  is  not  often  in  the 
B  2 
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market.  Swift  seemed  to  forget  that.  Neither 
did  he  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Luttrell  was  an  old  friend  of  his  family  in 
Victoria,  and  hitherto  his  own  highly-satisfied 
employer.  Hitherto,  or  until  the  last  three 
months,  he  had  not  tried  to  manage  Mr. 
Lnttrell's  station.  If  he  had  failed  in  that  time 
to  satisfy  his  owner,  then  he  would  at  once 
go  elsewhere;  but  for  many  things  he  wished 
most  keenly  to  stay  at  Wallandoon  ;  and  .he 
w^as  thinking  of  these  things  now,  while  the 
coach  grew  before  his  eyes. 

Of  his  five  years  on  Wallandoon,  the  last 
two  had  been  infinitely  less  enjoyable  than  the 
three  that  had  gone  before.  There  was  a 
simple  reason  for  the  difference.  Until  two 
years  ago  Mr.  Luttrell  had  himself  managed 
the  station,  and  had  lived  there  with  his  wife 
and  family.  That  had  answered  fairly  well 
while  the  family  were  young,  thanks  to  a 
competent   governess  for  the  girls.     But  when 
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the  girls  grew  up  it  became  time  to  make  a 
change.  The  squatter  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
he  could  perfectly  well  afford  the  substantial 
house  which  he  had  already  built  for  himself 
in  a  Melbourne  suburb.  The  social  splashing 
of  his  wife  and  daughters  after  their  long 
seclusion  in  the  wilderness  was  also  easily  within 
his  means,  if  not  entirely  to  his  liking ;  but  he 
was  a  mild  man  married  to  a  weak  woman  ;  and 
he  happened  to  be  bent  upon  a  little  splash 
on  his  own  account  in  politics.  Choosing  out 
of  many  applicants  the  best  possible  manager  for 
Wallandoon,  the  squatter  presently  entered  the 
Victorian  legislature,  and  embraced  the  new 
interests  so  heartily  that  he  was  nearly  two  years 
in  discovering  his  best  possible  manager  to  be 
both  a  failure  and  a  fraud. 

It  was  this  discovery  that  had  given  Swift 
an  opening  whose  very  splendour  accounted  for 
his  present  doubts  and  fears.  Had  his  chance 
been  spoilt  by  Herbert  Luttrell,  who  had  lately 
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been  on  Wallandoon  as  Swift's  overseer,  for  some 
ten  days  only,  wlien  the  two  young  fellows  had 
failed  to  pull  together  ?  This  was  not  likely, 
for  Herbert  at  his  worst  was  an  honest  ruffian, 
who  had  taken  the  whole  blame  (indeed  it  was 
no  more  than  his  share)  of  that  fiasco.  Swift, 
however,  could  think  of  nothing  else  ;  nor  was 
there  time  ;  for  now  the  coach  was  so  close 
that  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip  was  plainly 
heard,  and  above  the  cluster  of  heads  on  the 
box  a  white  handkerchief  fluttered  against  the 
sky. 

The  publican  whom  Swift  had  snubbed 
addressed  another  remark  to  him  from  the 
verandah  : — 

"  There's  a  petticoat  on  board." 

''  So  I  see." 

The  coach  came  nearer. 

"  She's  your  boss's  daughter,"  affirmed  the 
publican — "  the  best  of  'em." 

"  So  you're  cracking  !  " 
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"  Well,  wait  a  minute.      What  now  ?  " 

Swift  prolonged  the  minute.  ''  You're  right," 
he  said,  hastily  tying  his  reins  to  the  brake. 

"  I  am  so." 

"  Heaven  help  me  !  "  muttered  Swift,  as  he 
jumped  to  the  ground.  "  There's  nothing 
ready  for  her.     The}^  might  have  told  one  !  " 

A  moment  later  five  heaving  horses  stood 
sweating  in  the  sun,  and  Swift  reaching  up  his 
hand  received  from  a  gray -bearded  gentleman 
on  the  box-seat  a  grip  from  which  his  doubts 
and  fears  should  have  died  on  the  spot.  If  they 
did,  however,  it  was  only  to  make  way  for  a  new 
and  unlooked-for  anxiety ;  for  little  Miss  Luttreli 
was  smiling  down  at  him  through  a  brown 
gauze  veil,  as  she  poked  away  the  handkerchief 
she  had  waved,  leaving  a  corner  showing  against 
her  dark  brown  jacket;  and  how  she  was  to  be 
made  comfortable  at  the  homestead,  all  in  a 
minute,  Swift  did  not  know. 

"  She  insisted  on  coming,"  said  Mr.  Luttreli, 
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with  a  smile.  ''Is  it  any  good  her  getting 
down  ?  " 

''  Can  you  take  me  in?  "  asked  the  girl. 

''  We'll  do  our  best,"  said  Swift,  holding  the 
ladder  for  her  descent. 

Her  shoes  made  a  daintier  imprint  in  the  sand 
than  it  had  known  for  two  whole  years.  She 
smiled  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Swift ;  it  was 
small  too,  and  Swift  had  not  touched  a  lady's 
hand  for  many  months.  There  was  very  little 
of  her  altogether,  but  the  little  was  entirely 
pleasing.  Embarrassed  though  he  was.  Swift 
was  more  than  pleased  to  see  the  young  girl 
again,  and  her  smiles  that  struggled  through  the 
brown  gauze  like  sunshine  through  a  mist.  She 
had  not  worn  gauze  veils  two  years  ago ;  and 
two  years  ago  she  had  been  content  with  fare  that 
would  scarcely  please  her  to-day,  while  naturally 
the  living  at  the  station  was  rougher  now  than 
in  the  days  of  the  ladies.  It  was  all  very  well 
for   her   to    smile.     She   ought    never   to   have 
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come  without  a  word    of    warning.     Swift    felt 
responsible  and  aggrieved. 

He  helped  Mr.  Luttrell  to  carry  their  baggage 
from  the  coach  to  the  buggy  drawn  up  in  the 
shade.  Miss  Luttrell  went  to  the  horses'  heads 
and  stroked  their  noses  ;  they  were  Bushman  and 
Brownlock,  the  old  safe  pair  she  had  many  a 
time  driven  herself.  In  a  moment  she  was 
bidden  to  jump  up.  There  had  been  very  little 
luggage  to  transfer.  The  most  cumbrous  piece 
was  a  hamper,  of  which  Swift  formed  expectations 
that  were  speedily  confirmed.  For  Miss  Luttrell 
remarked,  pointing  to  the  hamper  as  she  took 
her  seat — 

"  At  least  we  have  brought  our  own  rations  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  they  will  make  you  horribly  un- 
comfortable behind  there  ?  " 

Swift  was  on  the  back  seat.  "  Not  a  bit/'  he 
answered ;  "I  was  much  more  uncomfortable 
until  I  saw  the  hamper." 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  us,  Jack,"  said  Mr. 
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Luttrell  as  the}^  drove  off.  "  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  worry  about  Tiny.  Grive  her  travellers' 
rations  and  send  her  to  the  travellers'  hut.  That's 
all  she  deserves,  when  she  wasn't  on  the  way-bill. 
She  insisted  on  coming  at  the  last  moment ;  I 
told  her  it  wasn't  fair." 

"  But  it's  very  jolly,"  said  Swift  gallantly. 

"It  was  just  like  her,"  Mr.  Luttrell  chuckled  ; 
"  she's  as  unreliable  as  ever." 

The  girl  had  been  looking  radiantly  about 
her  as  they  drove  along  the  single  broad,  strag- 
gling street  of  the  township.  She  now  turned 
her  head  to  Sv/ift,  and  her  eyes  shot  through  her 
veil  in  a  smile.  That  abominable  veil  went  right 
over  her  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  was  gathered  in 
and  made  fast  at  the  neck.  Swift  could  have 
torn  it  from  her  head ;  he  had  not  seen  a  lady's 
smile  for  months.  Also,  he  was  beginning  to 
make  the  astonishing  discovery  that  somehow 
she  was  altered,  and  he  was  curious  to  see  how 
much,  which  was  impossible  through  the  gauze. 
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"  Is  that  true  ?  "  he  asked  her.  He  had 
known  her  for  five  years. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  returned  carelessly  ;  and 
immediately  her  sparkling  eyes  wandered. 
"  There's  old  Mackenzie  in  the  post  -  office 
verandah.  He  was  a  detestable  old  man,  but 
I  must  wave  to  him ;  it's  so  good  to  be 
back!" 

"  But  you  own  to  being  unreliable  ?  "  per- 
sisted Swift. 

^'  I  don't  know,"  Miss  Luttrell  said,  tossing 
the  words  to  him  over  her  shoulder,  because  her 
attention  was  not  for  the  manager.  "Is  it  so 
very  dreadful  if  I  am  ?  What's  the  good  of 
being  reliable?  It's  much  more  amusing  to  take 
people  by  surprise.  Your  face  was  worth  the 
journey  when  you  saw  me  on  the  coach  !  But 
you  see  I  haven't  surprised  Mackenzie ;  he 
doesn't  look  the  least  impressed ;  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  it  was  last  week  we  all  went  away.  I 
hate  him  !  " 
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"  Here  are  the  police  barracks/'  said  Swift, 
seeing  that  all  her  interest  was  in  the  old  land- 
marks ;  "  we  have  a  new  sergeant  since  you 
left." 

"  If  ke's  in  /lis  verandah  I  shall  shout  out  to 
him  who  I  am,  and  how  long  I  have  been  away, 
and  how  good  it  is  to  get  back." 

"  She's  quite  capable  of  doing  it,"  Mr. 
Luttrell  chimed  in,  chuckling  afresh ;  "  there's 
never  any  knowing  what  she'll  do  next." 

But  the  barracks  verandah  was  empty,  and 
it  was  the  last  of  the  township  buildings. 
There  was  now  nothing  ahead  but  the  rim  of 
scrub  beyond  which,  among  the  sand-hills, 
sweltered  the  homestead  of  Wallandoon. 

"I've  come  back  with  a  nice  character,  have 
I  not  ?  "  the  girl  now  remarked,  turning  to 
Swift  with  another  smile. 

"  You  must  have  earned  it ;  I  can  quite 
believe  that  you  have,"  laughed  Swift.  He  had 
known  her  in  short  dresses. 
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"  Ha  !  ha  !  You  see  he  remembers  all  about 
you,  my  dear." 

"  Do  you,  Jack  ?  "  the  girl  said. 

"  Do  I  not !  "  said  Jack. 

And  he  said  no  more.  He  was  grateful  to 
her  for  addressing  him,  though  only  once,  by 
his  Christian  name.  He  had  been  intimate 
with  the  whole  family,  and  it  seemed  both 
sensible  and  pleasant  to  resume  a  friendly  foot- 
in  sf  from  the  first.  He  would  have  called  the 
girl  by  her  Christian  name  too,  only  this  was 
so  seldom  heard  among  her  own  people.  Tiny 
she  was  by  nature,  and  Tiny  she  had  been  by 
name  also,  from  her  cradle.  Certainly  she  had 
been  Tiny  to  Swift  two  years  ago,  and  already 
she  had  called  him  Jack ;  but  he  saw  in 
neither  circumstance  any  reason  why  she  should 
be  Tiny  to  him  still.  It  was  different  from  a 
proper  name.  Her  proper  name  was  Christina, 
but  unreliable  though  she  confessedly  was,  she 
might  perhaps  be  relied  upon  to  jeer  if  he  came 
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out  with  that.  And  he  would  not  call  her 
"Miss  Luttrell/'  He  thought  about  it  and 
grew  silent ;  but  this  was  because  his  thoughts 
had  glided  from  the  girl's  name  to  the  girl 
herself. 

She  had  surprised  him  in  more  ways  than 
one  :  in  so  many  ways  that  already  he  stood 
almost  in  awe  of  the  little  person  whom  formerly 
he  had  known  so  well.  Christina  had  changed, 
as  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  have 
changed ;  but  because  we  are  prone  to  picture 
our  friends  as  last  we  saw  them,  no  matter  how 
long  ago,  not  less  natural  was  Swift's  surprise. 
It  was  unreasoning,  however,  and  not  the  kind 
of  surprise  to  last.  In  a  few  minutes  his 
wonder  was  that  Christina  had  changed  so  little. 
To  look  at  her,  she  had  scarcely  changed  at  all. 
A  certain  finality  of  line  was  perceptible  in  the 
figure,  but  if  anything  she  was  thinner  than  of 
old.  As  for  her  face,  what  he  could  see  of  it 
through  the  maddening  gauze  was  the  face  of 
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Swift's  memory.  Her  voice  was  a  little  different; 
in  it  was  a  ring  of  curiously  deliberate  irony, 
charming  at  first  as  a  mere  affectation.  A  more 
noteworthy  alteration  had  taken  place  in  her 
manner :  she  had  acquired  the  manner  of  a 
finished  young  woman  of  the  world  and  of 
society.  Already  she  had  shown  that  she  could 
become  considerably  excited  without  forfeiting 
any  of  the  grace  and  graciousness  and  self- 
possession  that  were  now  conspicuously  hers  ; 
and  before  the  homestead  was  reached  she 
exhibited  such  a  saintly  sweetness  in  repose 
as  only  enhanced  the  lambent  devilry  playing 
about  most  of  her  looks  and  tones.  If  Swift 
was  touched  with  awe  in  her  presence,  that 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at  in  one  who  went 
for  months  together  without  setting  eyes  upon 
a  lady. 

The  drive  was  a  long  one  :  so  long  that  when 
they  sighted  the  homestead  it  came  between  them 
and  the  setting  sun.     The  main  building  with  its 
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long  regular  roof  lay  against  the  red  sky  like 
some  monstrous  ingot.  The  hot  wind  had  fallen, 
and  the  station  pines  stood  motionless,  drawn  in 
ink.  As  they  drove  through  the  last  gate  they 
could  hear  the  dogs  barking ;  and  Christina 
distinguished  the  voice  of  her  own  old  short- 
haired  collie,  which  she  had  bequeathed  to  Swift, 
who  was  repaid  for  the  sound  with  a  final  smile. 
He  hardly  knew  why,  but  this  look  made  the 
girl's  old  self  live  to  him  as  neither  look  nor 
word  had  done  yet,  though  her  face  was  turned 
away  from  the  light,  and  the  stupid  veil  still  fell 
before  it. 

But  the  less  fascinating  side  of  her  arrival  was 
presently  engaging  his  attention.  He  hastily 
interviewed  Mrs.  Duncan,  an  elderly  godsend 
new  to  the  place  since  the  Luttrells  had  left  it, 
and  never  so  invaluable  as  now.  Into  Mrs. 
Duncan's  hands  Christina  willingly  submitted 
herself,  for  she  was  really  tired  out.  Swift  did 
not  see  her  again  until  supper,  which  afforded 
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further  proofs  of  Mrs.  Duncan's  merits  in  a  time 
of  need.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Luttrell  had  finally 
disabused  him  of  the  foolish  fears  he  had 
entertained  while  waiting  for  the  coach.  Swift's 
youth,  which  has  shown  itself  in  these  fears, 
comes  out  also  in  the  ease  with  which  he  now 
forgot  them.  They  had  made  him  unhappy  for 
three  whole  days  ;  yet  he  dared  to  feel  indignant 
because  his  owner,  who  had  confirmed  his  com- 
mand instead  of  dismissing  him  from  it,  chose  to 
talk  Sheep  at  the  supper  table.  Swift  seemed 
burning  to  hear  of  the  eldest  Miss  Luttrell, 
who  was  Miss  Luttrell  no  longer,  having 
married  a  globe-trotting  Londoner  during  her 
first  season  and  gone  Home.  He  asked 
Christina  several  questions  about  Euth  (whose 
other  name  he  kept  forgetting)  and  her  hus- 
band. But  Mr.  Luttrell  lost  no  chance  of 
rounding  up  the  conversation  and  yarding  it  in 
the  sheep-pens  ;  and  Swift  had  tlie  ingratitude  to 

resent  this.       Still  more  did  he  resent  the  hour 
c 
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lie  v/as  forced  to  spend  in  the  store  after  supper, 
examining  the  books  and  discussing  recent  results 
and  future  plans  with  Mr.  Luttrell,  while  his 
subordinate,  the  storekeeper,  enjoyed  the  society 
of  Christina.  The  business  in  the  store  was  not 
only  absurdly  premature,  and  irksome  in  itself,  but 
it  made  it  perfectly  impossible  for  Swift  to  hear 
any  more  that  night  of  the  late  Euth  Luttrell, 
whose  present  name  was  not  to  be  remembered. 
He  found  it  hard  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience 
and  to  answer  questions  satisfactorily  under  such 
circumstances.  For  an  hour,  indeed,  he  did  both  ; 
but  the  station-store  faced  the  main  building, 
and  when  Tiny  Luttrell  appeared  in  the  verandah 
of  the  latter  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand, 
he  could  do  neither  any  longer.  Saying  candidly 
that  he  must  bid  her  good-night,  he  hurried  out 
of  the  store  and  across  the  yard,  and  was  in 
time  to  catch  Christina  at  one  end  of  the  broad 
verandah  which  entirely  surrounded  the  house. 
At  supper  Mr.  Luttrell  had  made  him  take 
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the  head  of  the  table,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  de- 
claring that  he  himself  was  merely  a  visitor. 
And  on  the  strength  of  that,  Swift  was  perhaps 
justified  now  in  adding  a  host's  apology  to  his 
good-night.  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  rough 
it  most  awfully,"  was  what  he  said. 

"  Far  from  it.  You  have  given  me  my  old 
room,  the  one  we  papered  with  Australasians y  if 
you  remember  ;  they  are  only  a  little  more  fly- 
blown than  they  used  to  be." 

This  was  Christina's  reply,  which  naturally 
led  to  more. 

"  But  it  won't  be  as  comfortable  as  it  used  to 
be,"  said  Swift  unhappily ;  "  and  it  won't  be 
what  you  are  accustomed  to  nowadays." 

"  Never  mind,  it's  the  dearest  little  den  in 
the  Colonies  !  " 

"  That  sounds  as  if  you  were  glad  to  get 
back  to  Eiverina  ?  " 

"  Glad  ?     No  one  knows  how  glad  I  am." 

One  person   knew   now.      The   measure   of 
c  2 
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her  gladness  was  expressed  in  her  face  not 
less  than  in  her  tones,  and  it  was  no  ordinary 
measure.  Over  the  candle  she  held  in  her  hand 
Swift  was  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  peer 
unobstructedly  into  her  face.  He  found  it 
more  winsome  than  ever,  but  he  noticed  some 
ancient  blemishes  under  the  memorable  eyes. 
She  had,  in  fact,  some  freckles,  which  he 
recognised  with  the  keenest  joy.  She  might 
stoop  to  a  veil :  she  had  not  sunk  to  doc- 
toring her  complexion  ;  she  had  come  back  to 
the  bush  an  incomplete  worldling  after  all.  Yet 
there  was  that  in  her  face  which  made  him  feel  a 
stranger  to  her  still. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  smiling,  "that  I'm  in 
a  great  funk  of  you  ?  I  can't  say  quite  what  it 
is,  but  somehow  you're  so  grand.  I  suppose  it's 
Melbourne." 

Miss  Luttrell  thanked  him,  bowing  so  low 
that  her  candle  shed  grease  upon  the  boards. 
"  You've  altered,   too,"   she  added   in   his  own 
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manner ;  "  I  suppose  it's  being  boss.  But  I 
haven't  seen  enough  of  you  to  be  sure.  You 
evidently  told  off  your  new  storekeeper  to 
entertain  me  for  the  evening.  He  is  a  trying 
young  man ;  he  will  talk.  Bat  of  course  he  is 
a  new  chum  fresh  from  Home." 

"  Still  he's  a  very  good  little  chap  ;  but  it 
wasn't  my  fault  that  he  and  I  didn't  change 
places.  Mr.  Luttrell  wanted  to  speak  to  me 
about  several  things,  besides  glancing  through 
the  books ;  I  thought  we  might  have  put  it  off, 
and  I  wondered  how  you  were  getting  on.  By 
the  way,  it  struck  me  once  or  twice  that  your 
father  was  coming  up  to  give  me  the  sack ;  and 
it's  just  the  reverse,  for  now  I'm  permanent 
manager." 

He  told  her  this  with  a  natural  exultation, 
but  she  did  not  seem  impressed  by  it.  ''  Do 
you  know  why  he  did  come  up  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  Yes  ;  for  his  Easter  holidays,  chiefly." 

"  And  why  I  would  come  with  him  ?  " 
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"No;  I'm  afraid  we  never  mentioned  you. 
I  suppose  you  came  for  a  holiday  too  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  did  come  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would." 

"  Well,  I  came  to  say  good-bye  to  Wallan- 
doon,"  said  Christina  solemnly. 

''You're  going  to  be  married!"  exclaimed 
Swift,  with  conviction,  but  with  perfect  non- 
chalance. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  cried  Christina.  ''  Are 
you?" 

"  Not  I." 

"  But  there's  Miss  Trevor  of  Meringul  !  " 

"  I  see  them  once  in  six  months." 

"  That  may  be  in  the  bond." 

"Well,  never  mind  Miss  Trevor  of  Meringul. 
You  haven't  told  me  how  it  is  you've  come  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  station,  Miss  Luttrell  of 
Wallandoon." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you,  seriously :  it's  because  I 
sail  for  England  on  the  fourth  of  May." 
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''  For  En^^^land  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  I'm  not  at  all  keen  about  it,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  I'm  not  going  to  see  Eng- 
land, I'm  going  to  see  Euth ;  Australia's  worth 
fifty  Englands  any  day." 

Swift  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment. 
"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  doubtfully  ;  "  most  of 
us  would  like  a  trip  Home,  you  know,  just  to  see 
what  the  old  country's  like ;  though  I  dare  say 
it  isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be." 

"  Of  course  it  isn't.     I  hate  it !  " 

"  But  if  you've  never  been  there  ?  " 

"  I  judge  from  the  people — from  the  samples 
they  send  out.  Your  new  storekeeper  is  one ; 
you  meet  worse  down  in  Melbourne.  Herbert's 
going  with  me ;  he's  going  to  Cambridge,  if 
they'll  have  him.  Didn't  you  know  that  ?  But 
he  could  go  alone,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  Euth  I 
wouldn't  cross  Hobson's  Bay  to  see  their  old 
England !  " 

The  serious  bitterness  of  her  tone  struck  him 
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afterwards  as  nothing  less  than  grotesque  ;  but 
at  the  moment  he  was  gazing  into  her  face — 
thoughtful!}^,  3^et  without  thoughts. 

"  It's  good  for  Herbert,"  he  said  presently. 
"  I  couldn't  do  anything  with  him  here :  he 
offered  to  fight  me  when  I  tried  to  make  him 
work.  I  suppose  he  will  be  three  or  four  years 
at  Cambridge  ;  but  how  long  are  you  going  to 
stay  with  Mrs.— Mrs.  Euth  ?  " 

"  How  stuj)id  you  are  at  remembering  a 
simple  name  !  Do  try  to  remember  that  her 
name  is  Holland.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Jack, 
but  you  have  been  really  very  forgetful  this 
evening.  I  think  it  must  be  Miss  Trevor  of 
Meringul." 

''  It  isn't.  I'm  ver}^  sorry.  But  you  haven't 
told  me  how  long  you  think  of  staying  at 
Home." 

"How  long?"  said  the  young  girl  lightly, 
"  It  may  be  for  years  and  years,  and  it  may  be 
for  ever  and  ever!  " 
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He  looked  at  her  strangely,  and  she  darted 
out  her  hand. 

"  Good-night  again,  Jack." 

"Grood-night  again." 

What  with  the  pauses,  each  of  them  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Christina  to  depart, 
that  had  taken  them  some  ten  minutes  to  say 
which  ought  not  to  have  lasted  one.  But  you 
must  know  that  this  was  nothing  to  their  last 
good-night,  on  the  self- same  spot  two  years 
before,  when  she  had  rested  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTEE    II. 


SWIFT    OF    WALLANDOON. 


Christina  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the 
holland  blind  flapping  against  her  open  window. 
It  was  a  soft  insinuating  sound,  that  awoke  one 
gradually,  and  to  Christina  both  the  cause  and 
the  awakening  itself  seemed  incredibly  familiar. 
So  had  she  lain  and  listened  in  the  past,  as  each 
day  broke  in  her  brain.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes  the  shadow  of  the  sash  wriggled  on  the 
blind  as  it  flapped,  a  blade  of  sunshine  lay  under 
the  door  that  opened  upon  the  verandah,  and 
neither  sight  was  new  to  her.  The  same  sheets 
of  the  Australasian  with  which  her  own  hands 
had  once  lined  the  room,  for  want  of  a  conven- 
tional wall-paper,  lined  it  still ;  the  same  area  of 
printed  matter  was  in   focus   from  the    pillow, 
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and  she  actually  remembered  an  advertisement 
that  caught  her  eye.  It  used  to  catch  her  eye 
two  years  before.  Thus  it  became  difficult  to 
believe  in  those  two  years ;  and  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  disbelieve  in  them.  More  than 
pleasant  Christina  found  it  to  lie  where  she  was, 
hearing  the  old  noises  (the  horses  were  run  up 
before  she  rose),  seeing  the  old  things,  and 
dreaming  that  the  last  two  years  were  themselves 
a  dream.  Her  life  as  it  stood  was  a  much  less 
charming  composition  than  several  possible 
arrangements  of  the  same  material,  impossible 
now.  This  is  not  strange,  but  it  was  a  little 
strange  that  neither  sweet  impossibilities  nor 
bitter  actualities  fascinated  her  much ;  for  so 
many  good  girls  are  morbidly  introspective.  As 
for  Christina,  let  it  be  clearly  and  early  under- 
stood that  she  was  neither  an  introspective  girl 
by  nature  nor  a  particularly  good  one  from  any 
point  of  view.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  back ;  but  to  look  back  on  the  old  days 
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here  at  the  station  without  thinking  of  later 
days  was  like  reading  an  uneven  book  for  the 
second  time,  leaving  out  the  poor  part. 

In  making,  but  still  more  in  closing  that  gap 
in  her  life  (as  you  close  a  table  after  taking  out 
a  leaf)  she  was  immensely  helped  by  the  associa- 
tions of  the  present  moment.  They  breathed 
of  the  remote  past  only ;  their  breath  was  sweet 
and  invigorating.  Her  affection  for  Wallandoon 
was  no  affectation ;  she  loved  it  as  she  loved  no 
other  place.  And  if,  as  she  dressed,  her  thoughts 
dwelt  more  on  the  young  manager  of  the  station 
than  on  the  station  itself,  that  only  illustrates 
the  difference  between  an  association  and  an 
associate.  There  is  human  interest  in  the  one  : 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  Tiny  Luttrell  was 
immoderately  interested  in  Jack  Swift.  Even 
to  herself  she  denied  that  she  had  ever  done 
more  than  like  him  very  much.  To  some 
"  nonsense  "  in  the  past  she  was  ready  to  own. 
But  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  Tiny  Luttrell  a  little 
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"  nonsense "  may  cover  a  calendar  of  mild 
crimes.  It  is  only  the  Jack  Swifts  who  treat 
the  nonsense  seriously  and  deny  that  the 
crimes  are  anything  of  the  sort,  because  for 
their  part  they  "  mean  it."  Women  are  not 
deceived.  Besides,  it  is  less  shame  for  them  to 
say  they  never  meant  it. 

"  He  must  marry  Flo  Trevor  of  Meringul," 
Christina  said  aloud.  "  It's  what  we  all  expect 
of  him.  It's  his  duty.  But  she  isn't  pretty, 
poor  thing  !  " 

The  remarks  happened  to  be  made  to 
Christina's  own  reflection  in  the  glass.  She,  as 
we  know,  was  very  pretty  indeed.  Her  small 
head  was  finely  turned,  and  carried  with  her  own 
natural  grace.  Her  hair  was  of  so  dark  a  brown 
as  to  be  nearly  black,  but  there  was  not  enough 
of  it  to  hide  the  charming  contour  of  her  head. 
If  she  could  have  had  the  altering  of  one 
feature,  she  would  probably  have  shortened  her 
lips ;    but   their    red    freshness    justified    their 
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length ;  and  the  crux  of  a  woman's  beauty,  her 
nose,  happened  to  be  Christina's  best  point. 
Her  eyes  were  a  sweeter  one.  Their  depth  of 
blue  is  seen  only  under  dark  blue  skies,  and  they 
seemed  the  darker  for  her  hair.  But  with  all 
her  good  features,  because  she  was  not  an 
English  girl,  but  an  Australian  born  and  bred, 
she  had  no  complexion  to  speak  of,  being  pale 
and  slightly  freckled.  Yet  no  one  held  that 
those  blemishes  prevented  her  from  being  pretty ; 
while  some  maintained  that  the}^  did  not  even 
detract  from  her  good  looks,  and  a  few  that  they 
saved  her  from  perfection  and  were  a  part  of  her 
charm.  The  chances  are  that  the  authorities 
quoted  were  themselves  her  admirers  one  and  all. 
She  had  many  such.  To  most  of  them  her 
character  had  the  same  charm  as  her  face ;  it,  too, 
was  freckled,  with  faults  for  which  they  loved 
her  the  more. 

One  of  the  many  she  met  presently,  but  one 
of  them  now,  though  in  his  day  the  first  of  all. 
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Swift  was  hastening  along  the  verandah  as  she 
issued  forth,  a  consciously  captivating  figure  in  her 
clean  white  frock.  He  had  on  his  wideawake, 
a  newly-filled  water-bag  dripped  as  he  carried  it, 
the  drops  drying  under  their  eyes  in  the  sun, 
and  Christina  foresaw  at  once  his  absence  for  the 
day.  She  was  disappointed,  perhaps  because 
he  was  one  of  the  many ;  certainly  it  was  for 
this  reason  she  did  not  let  him  see  her  dis- 
appointment. He  told  her  that  he  was  going 
with  her  father  to  the  out-station.  That  was 
fourteen  miles  away.  It  meant  a  lonely  day 
for  Christina  at  the  homestead.  So  she  said  that 
a  lonely  day  there  was  just  what  she  wanted,  to 
overhaul  the  dear  old  place  all  by  herself,  and  to 
revel  in  it  like  a  child  without  feeling  that  she 
was  being  watched.  But  she  told  a  franker 
story  some  hours  later,  when  Swift  found  her 
still  on  the  verandah  where  he  had  left  her — but 
this  was  now  the  shady  side — seated  in  a  wicker 
chair  and  frowning  at  a  book.    For  she  promptly 
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flung  away  that  crutch  of  her  solitude,  and 
seemed  really  glad  to  see  him.  Her  look  made 
him  tingle.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
verandah  and  leaned  his  back  against  a  post. 
Then  he  inquired,  rather  diffidently,  how  the 
day  had  gone  with  Miss  Luttrell. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  said  Christina 
graciously,  for  though  his  diffidence  irritated  her 
she  was  quite  as  glad  to  see  him  as  she  looked, 
"  that  I  have  been  bored  very  nearly  to  death  !  " 

"  I  knew  you  would  be,"  Swift  said  quite 
bitterly ;  but  his  bitterness  was  against  an  absent 
man,  who  had  gone  indoors  to  rest. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  could  know  anything," 
remarked  Christina.  "  I  certainly  didn't  know  it 
myself;  and  I'm  very  much  ashamed  of  it,  that's 
another  thing !  I  love  every  stick  about  the 
place.  But  I  never  knew  a  hotter  morning,  the 
sand  in  the  yard  was  like  powdered  cinders,  and 
you  can't  go  poking  about  very  long  when  every- 
thing you  touch  is  red-hot.     Then  one  felt  tired. 
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Mrs.  Duncan  took  pity  on  me  and  came  and 
talked  to  me  ;  she  must  be  an  acquisition  to  you, 
I  am  sure  ;  but  her  cooking's  better  than  her 
conversation.  I  think  she  must  have  sent  the 
new  chum  to  me  to  take  her  place ;  anyway  I've 
had  a  dose  of  him,  too,  I  can  tell  you !  " 

"  Oh,  he's  been  catting  his  work,  has  he  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  doing  the  civil ;  I  think  he 
considered  that  his  work." 

"  And  quite  right  too  !  Tell  me,  what  do 
you  think  of  him  ?  " 

Christina  made  a  grotesque  grimace.  "  He's 
such  a  little  Englishman,"  she  simply  said. 

"  Well,  he  can't  help  that,  you  know,"  said 
Swift,  laughing  ;  "  and  he's  not  half  a  bad  little 
chap,  as  I  told  you  last  night." 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit  bad  ;  only  typical.  He  has 
told  me  his  history.  It  seems  he  missed  the 
army  at  Home,  front  door  and  back,  in  spite  of 
his  crammer — I  mean  his  cwammer.  He  was  no 
use,  so  they  sent  him  out  to  us." 
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*'  And  he  is  gradually  becoming  of  some  use 
to  us,  or  rather  to  me  ;  he  really  is,"  protested 
Swift  in  the  interests  of  fair  play,  which  a  man 
loves.  "  You  laugh,  but  I  like  the  fellow.  He's 
much  more  use,  forgive  my  saying  so,  than  Her- 
bert ever  would  have  been — here.  At  all  events 
he  doesn't  want  to  fight!  He's  willing,  I  will  say 
that  for  him.  And  I  think  it  was  rather  nice 
of  him  to  tell  you  about  himself." 

"  It's  nicer  of  you  to  think  so,"  said  Christina 
to  herself.  And  her  glance  softened  so  that 
he  noticed  the  difference,  for  he  was  becoming 
sensitive  to  a  slight  but  constant  hardness  of  eye 
and  tongue  distressing  to  find  in  one's  divinity. 

"  He  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  an  affair  of 
the  heart,"  she  said  aloud,  and  he  saw  her  eyes 
turn  hard  again,  so  that  his  own  glanced  off  them 
and  fell.  But  he  forced  a  chuckle  as  he  looked 
down. 

'^  Well,  you  gave  him  your  sympathy  there, 
I  hope?  " 
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"  Not  I,  indeed.  I  urged  him  to  forget  all 
about  her  :  she  has  forgotten  all  about  him  long 
before  now,  you  may  be  sure.  He  only  thinks 
about  her  still  because  it's  pleasant  to  have  some- 
body to  think  about  at  a  lonely  place  like  this  ; 
and  if  she's  thinking  about  him  it's  because  he's 
away  in  the  wilderness  and  there's  a  glamour 
about  that.  It  wouldn't  prevent  her  marrying 
another  man  to-morrow,  and  it  won't  prevent 
him  making  up  to  some  other  girl  when  he  gets 
the  chance." 

"  So  that's  your  experience,  is  it?  " 

''  Never  mind  whose  experience  it  is.  I 
advised  the  young  man  to  give  up  thinking  about 
the  young  woman,  that's  all,  and  it's  my  advice 
to  every  young  man  situated  as  he  is." 

Swift  was   not  amused.      Yet  he  refused  to 

believe  that  her  advice  was  intended  for  himself, 

firstly  because  it  was  so  coolly  given,  which  was 

his   ignorance,    and    secondly   because    literally 

speaking  he   was    not   himself  situated    as    the 
D  2 
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young  Englisliman  was,  which  was  merely  un- 
imaginative. In  his  determination,  however, 
not  to  meet  her  in  generalisations,  but  to  get 
back  to  the  storekeeper,  he  was  wise  enough. 

"  I  know  something  about  his  affairs,  too," 
he  said  quietly ;  "  he's  the  frankest  little  fellow 
in  the  world  ;  and  I  have  given  him  very  different 
advice,  I  must  say." 

Tiny  Luttrell  bent  down  on  him  a  gaze  of 
fiendish  innocence. 

"  And  what  sort  of  advice  does  he  give  you, 
pray  ? 

"  You  had  better  ask  him,"  said  Swift,  feebly 
but  with  effect,  for  he  was  honestly  annoyed, 
and  man  enough  to  show  it.  As  he  spoke,  indeed, 
he  rose. 

"  What,  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  go  in  for  being  too  hard  alto- 
gether." 

"  I  don't  go  in  for  it.  I  am  hard.  I'm  as 
hard  as  nails,"  said  Christina  rapidly. 
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"  So  I  see,"  he  said,  and  another  weak  return 
was  strengthened  by  his  firmness ;  for  he  was 
going  away  as  he  spoke,  and  he  never  looked 
round. 

"  I  wouldn't  lose  my  temper,"  she  called  after 
him. 

Her  face  was  white.  He  disappeared.  She 
coloured  angrily. 

"  Now  I  hate  you,"  she  whispered  to  herself; 
but  she  probably  respected  him  more,  and  that 
was  as  it  only  should  have  been  long  ago. 

But  Swift  was  in  an  awkward  position, 
which  indeed  he  deserved  for  the  unsuspected 
passages  that  had  once  taken  place  between 
Tiny  Luttrell  and  himself.  It  is  true  that 
those  passages  had  occurred  at  the  very  end  of 
the  Luttrells'  residence  at  Wallandoon :  they 
had  not  been  going  on  for  a  period  preceding 
the  end ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  they  were 
reprehensible  in  themselves,  and  pardonable  only 
on   the  plea   of   exceeding   earnestness.      Swift 
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would  not  have  made  that  excuse  for  himself, 
for  he  felt  it  to  be  a  poor  one,  though  of  his 
own  sincerity  he  was  and  had  been  unwaveringly 
sure.  Beyond  all  doubt  he  was  properly  in 
love,  and,  being  so,  it  was  not  until  the  girl 
stopped  writing  to  him  that  he  honestly  re- 
pented the  lengths  to  which  he  had  been 
encouraged  to  go.  It  is  easj^  to  be  blameless 
through  the  post,  but  they  had  kept  up  their 
perfectly  blameless  correspondence  for  a  very  few 
weeks,  when  Christina  ceased  firing ;  she  was 
to  have  gone  on  for  ever.  He  was  just  persist- 
ent enough  to  make  it  evident  that  her  silence 
was  intentional;  then  the  silence  became  complete, 
and  it  was  never  again  broken.  For  if  Swift's 
self-control  was  limited,  his  self-respect  was 
considerable,  and  this  made  him  duly  regret  the 
limitations  of  his  self-control.  His  boy's  soul 
bled  with  a  boy's  generous  regrets.  He  had 
kissed  her,  of  course,  and  I  wonder  whose  fault 
you  think  that  was  ?     I  know  which  of  them 
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regretted  and  which  forgot  it.  The  man  would 
have  given  one  of  his  fingers  to  have  undone 
those  kisses,  that  made  him  think  less  of  him- 
self and  less  of  his  darling.  Nothing  could 
make  him  love  her  less.  He  heard  no  more  of 
her,  but  that  made  no  difference.  And  now 
they  were  together  again,  and  she  was  hard,  and 
it  made  this  difference :  that  he  wanted  her 
worse  than  ever,  and  for  her  own  gain,  now,  as 
much  as  for  his. 

But  two  years  had  altered  him  also.  In  a 
manner  he  too  was  hardened ;  but  he  was  simply 
a  stronger,  not  a  colder  man.  The  muscles  of 
his  mind  were  set ;  his  soul  was  now  as  sinewy 
as  his  body.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
what  would  not  do  for  him  instead.  He  wanted 
a  great  deal,  but  he  meant  having  it  or  nothing. 
This  time  she  should  give  him  her  heart  before 
he  took  her  hand ;  he  swore  it  through  his 
teeth ;  and  you  will  realise  how  he  must  have 
known    her    of   old    even    to    have    thought    it. 
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The  curious  thing  is  that  having  shown  him 
what  she  was  she  should  have  made  him  love 
her  as  he  did.     But  that  was  Tiny  Luttrell. 

She  was  half  witch,  half  coquette,  and  her 
superficial  cynicism  was  but  a  new  form  of  her 
coquetry.  He  liked  it  less  than  the  unsophisti- 
cated methods  of  the  old  days.  Indeed,  he 
liked  the  girl  less,  while  loving  her  more.  She 
had  given  him  the  jar  direct  in  one  conversation, 
but  even  on  indifferent  subjects  she  spoke  with 
a  bitterness  which  he  thoroughly  disliked ;  while 
some  of  her  prejudices  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing irredeemably  absurd.  As  a  shrill  decrier  of 
England,  for  instance,  she  may  have  amused 
him,  but  he  hardly  admired  her  in  that  character. 
In  a  word,  he  thought  her,  and  rightly,  a  good 
deal  spoilt  by  her  town  life;  but  he  hated  towns, 
and  it  was  a  proof  of  her  worth  in  his  eyes  that 
she  was  not  hopelessly  spoilt.  He  saw  hope  for 
her  still — if  she  would  marry  him.  He  was  a 
modest  man  in  general,  but  he  did  feel  this  most 
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strongly.  She  was  going  to  England  without 
caring  whether  she  went  or  not ;  she  would  do 
much  better  by  marrying  him  and  coming  back 
to  her  old  home  in  the  bush.  That  home  she 
loved,  whether  she  loved  him  or  not ;  in  it  she 
had  grown  up  simple  and  credulous  and  sweet, 
with  a  wicked  side  that  only  picked  out  her 
sweetness  ;  in  it  he  believed  that  her  life  and  his 
might  yet  be  beautiful.  The  feeling  made  him 
sometimes  rejoice  that  she  had  fallen  a  little  out 
of  love  with  her  life,  so  that  he  might  show  her 
with  all  the  effect  of  contrast  what  life  and  love 
really  were ;  it  thrilled  his  heart  with  generous 
throbs,  it  brought  the  moisture  to  his  honest 
eyes,  and  it  came  to  him  oftener  and  with 
growing  force  as  the  days  went  on,  by  reason  of 
certain  signs  they  brought  forth  in  Christina. 
Her  voice  lost  its  bitterness  in  his  ears,  not 
because  he  had  grown  used  to  notes  that  had 
jarred  him  in  the  beginning,  but  because  the 
discordant    strings    came    gradually    into    tune. 
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Her  freslmess  came  back  to  her  with  the  charm 
and  influence  of  the  wilderness  she  loved ;  her 
old  self  lived  again  to  Jack  Swift.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  came  to  realise  her  own  delight  in  the 
old  good  life  as  she  had  never  realised  it  before ; 
she  felt  that  henceforward  she  should  miss  it  as 
she  had  not  missed  it  yet.  Now  she  could  have 
defined  her  sensations  and  given  reasons .  for 
them.  She  spent  many  hours  in  the  saddle,  on 
a  former  mount  of  hers  that  Swift  had  run  up 
for  her  ;  often  he  rode  with  her,  and  the  scent 
of  the  pines,  the  swelling  of  the  sand-hills 
against  the  sky,  the  sense  of  Nothing  between 
the  horses'  ears  and  the  sunset,  spoke  to  her 
spirit  as  they  had  never  done  of  old.  And  even 
so  on  their  rides  would  she  speak  to  Swift,  who 
listened  grimly,  hardly  daring  to  answer  her  for 
the  fear  of  saying  at  the  wrong  moment  what 
he  had  resolved  to  say  once  and  for  all  before 
she  went. 

And  he  chose  the  wrong   moment  after  all. 
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It  was  the  eve  of  her  going,  and  they  were 
riding  together  for  the  last  time ;  he  felt  that  it 
was  also  his  last  opportunity.  So  in  six  miles 
he  made  as  many  remarks  ;  then  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  spoke  out  with  overpowering  fervour. 
This  may  be  expected  of  the  self-contained 
suitor,  with  whom  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  the  longer  the  time  the  stronger  the  out- 
burst. But  Christina  was  not  carried  away, 
for  she  did  not  quite  love  him,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  a  bad  one,  and  Swift's  honest  method 
had  not  improved  it.  She  listened  kindly,  with 
her  eyes  on  the  distant  timbers  of  the  eight- 
mile  whim  ;  but  her  kindness  was  fatally  calm  : 
and  when  he  waited,  she  refused  him  firmly. 
She  confessed  to  a  fondness  for  him.  She 
ascribed  this  to  the  years  they  had  known  each 
other.     Once  and  for  all,  she  did  not  love  him. 

"  Not   now !  "    exclaimed  the  young  fellow, 
eagerly.       "  But    you    did    once !       You    will 
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"I  never  loved  you,"  said  the  girl  gravely. 
'*  If  you're  thinking  of  two  3^ears  ago,  that  was 
mere  nonsense.  I  don't  believe  it's  love  with 
you  either,  if  you  only  knew  it." 

''But  I  do  know  what  it  is  with  me.  Tiny  ! 
I  loved  you  before  you  went  away,  and  all  the 
time  you  were  gone.  Since  you  have  been  back, 
during  these  few  days,  I  have  got  to  love. you 
more  than  ever.  And  so  I  shall  go  on,  whatever 
happens.     I  can't  help  it,  darling." 

Neither  could  he  help  saying  this  ;  for  the 
hour  found  him  unable  to  accept  his  fate  quite 
as  he  had  meant  to  accept  it.  Her  kindness  had 
something  to  do  with  that.  And  now  she  spoke 
more  kindly  than  before. 

"Are  you  sure  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Am  I  sure  !  "  he  echoed  bitterly. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  deceive  oneself." 

*'  I  am  not  deceived." 

''  It  is  so  easy  to  imagine  yourself " 

"  I    am    not    imagining  !  "    cried    Swift    im- 
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patiently.  "  I  am  the  man  who  has  loved  you 
always,  and  never  any  girl  but  you.  If  you  can't 
believe  that,  you  must  have  had  a  very  poor 
experience  of  men,  Tiny !  " 

For  a  moment  she  looked  away  from  the 
whim,  which  they  were  slowly  nearing,  and  her 
eyes  met  his. 

*' I  have,"  she  admitted  frankly;  *' I  have 
had  a  particularly  poor  experience  of  them.  Yet 
I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  different  from  the  rest ; 
I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to  find  you  true 
to  me." 

"Sorry?"  he  said  tenderly;  for  her  voice 
was  full  of  pain,  and  he  could  not  bear  that. 
"  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  dear  ?  " 

"  Wh}' — because  I  never  dreamt  of  being  true 
to  you." 

For  some  reason  her  face  flamed  as  he 
watched  it.    There  was  a  pause.    Then  he  said — 

''  You  are  not  engaged  ;  are  you  in  love  ?  " 

"  Very  far  from  it." 
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"  Then  why  mind  ?  If  th^re  is  no  one  else 
you  care  for,  you  shall  care  for  me  yet.  I'll 
make  you.  I'll  wait  for  you.  You  don't  know 
me  !  I  won't  give  you  up  until  you  ajre  some 
other  fellow's  wife." 

His  stern  eyes,  the  way  his  mouth  shut  on 
the  words,  and  the  manly  determination  of  the 
words  themselves  gave  the  girl  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure and  of  pride ;  but  also  a  pang  :  for  at  that 
moment  she  felt  the  wish  to  love  him  alongside 
the  inability,  and  all  at  once  she  was  as  sorry 
for  herself  as  for  him. 

"  Why  should  you  mind  ?  "  repeated  Swift. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  but  you  can  guess  what  I 
have  been." 

"  A  flirt?  "  He  laughed  aloud.  "  Darling, 
I  don't  care  two  figs  for  your  flirtations  !  1 
wanted  you  to  enjoy  yourself.  What  does  it 
matter  how  you've  enjoyed  yourself,  so  long  as 
you  haven't  absolutely  been  getting  engaged  or 
falling  in  love  ?  " 
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Her  chin  drooped  into  her  loose  white  blouse. 
''  I  did  fall  in  love,"  she  said,  slowly — "  at  any  rate 
I  thought  so  ;  and  I  very  nearly  got  engaged." 

Swift  had  never  seen  so  much  colour  in  her 
face. 

Presently  he  said,  "  What  happened  ?  "  but 
immediately  added,  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  of 
course,  I  have  no  business  to  ask."  His  tone 
was  more  stiff  than  strained. 

"  You  have  business,"  she  answered  eagerly, 
fearful  of  making  him  less  than  friend.  "  I 
wouldn't  mind  telling  you  the  whole  thing, 
except  the  man's  name.  And  yet,"  she  added 
rather  wistfully,  "I  suppose  you're  the  only 
friend  I  have  that  doesn't  know  !  It's  hard 
lines  to  have  to  tell  you." 

"  Then  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  at  all 
about  it,"  exclaimed  Swift  impulsiv^ely.  "I 
would  rather  you  didn't  tell  me  a  word,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I  am  only  too  thankful  to  think 
you  got  out  of  it,  whatever  it  was." 
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"  I  didn't  get  out  of  it." 

"  You  don't — mean — that  the  man  did  ?  " 

Swift  was  aghast. 

^ado." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  she  heard  him  breath- 
ing. Stealing  a  look  at  him,  her  eyes  fell  first 
upon  the  clenched  fist  lying  on  his  knee. 

She  made  haste  to  defend  the  man. 

"  It  wasn't  all  his  fault ;  of  that  I  feel  sure. 
If  you  knew  who  he  was  you  wouldn't  blame 
him  any  more  than  I  do.  He  was  quite  a  boy, 
too;  I  don't  suppose  he  was  a  free  agent.  In 
any  case  it  is  all  quite,  quite  over." 

*'  Is  it  ?  He  was  from  England — that's 
why  you  hate  the  Home  people  so  !  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  from  Home.  He  went  back 
very  suddenly.  It  wasn't  his  fault.  He  was  sent 
for.     But  he  might  have  said  good-bye  !  " 

She  spoke  reflectively,  gazing  once  more  at 
the  whim.  They  were  near  it  now.  The  frame- 
work cut  the  sky  like  some  uncouth  hieroglyph. 
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To  Swift  henceforward,  on  all  his  lonely  journeys 
hither,  it  was  the  emblem  of  humiliation.  But 
it  was  not  his  own  humiliation  that  moistened 
his  clenched  hand  now. 

"  I  wish  I  had  him  here,"  he  muttered. 

''Ah!  you  know  nothing  about  him,  you 
see ;  I  know  enough  to  forgive  him.  And  I 
have  got  over  it,  quite ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  I  can't  believe  any  more  in  any  of  you — I 
simply  can't." 

"  Not  in  me  ?  "  asked  Swift  warmly,  for  her 
belief  in  him,  at  least,  he  knew  he  deserved.  ''  I 
have  always  been  the  same.  I  have  never 
thought  of  any  other  girl  but  you,  and  I  never 
will.     I  love  you,  darling  !  " 

"  After  this.  Jack  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  disappoint  her. 

"  After  the  same  thing  if  it  happens  all  oyer 
again  in  England  !  There  is  no  merit  in  it :  I 
simply  can't  help  myself.  While  you  are  away 
I  will  wait  for  you  and  work  for  you ;  only  come 
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back  free,  and  I  will  win  you,  too,  in  the  end. 
You  are  happier  here  than  anywhere  else,  but 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  really  happy  as 
I  should  make  you.  E-emember  that — and  this  : 
that  I  will  never  give  you  up  until  someone  else 
has  got  you  !  Now  call  me  conceited  or  any- 
thing you  like.     I  have  done  bothering  you.'' 

"  I  can  only  call  you  foolish,"  said  the  girl, 
though  gently.  "  You  are  far  too  good  for  me. 
As  for  conceit,  you  haven't  enough  of  it,  or  you 
would  never  give  me  another  thought.  I  still 
hope  you  will  quite  give  up  thinking  about  me, 
and — and  try  to  get  over  it.  But  nothing  is 
going  to  happen  in  England,  I  can  promise  you 
that  much.  And  I  only  wish  I  could  get  out 
of  going." 

He  had  already  shown  her  how  she  might  get 
out  of  it ;  he  was  not  going  to  show  her  afresh 
or  more  explicitly,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  to 
do  so.  Even  to  a  proud  spirit  it  is  difficult  to 
take  No   when  the   voice  that   says   it  is  kind 
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and  sorrowful  and  all  but  loving.  Swift  found 
it  easier  to  bide  by  his  own  statement  that  he 
had  done  bothering  her  ;  such  was  his  pride. 

But  he  had  chosen  the  wrong  moment,  and 
though  he  had  shown  less  pride  than  he  had  meant 
to  show,  he  was  still  too  proud  to  improve  the  right 
one  when  it  came.  He  was  too  proud,  indeed,  to 
stand  much  chance  of  immediate  success  in  love. 
Otherwise  he  might  have  reminded  her  with  more 
force  and  particularity  of  their  former  relations ; 
and  playing  like  that  he  might  have  won,  but 
he  would  rather  have  lost.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
recognise  the  right  moment  as  such  when  it  fell ; 
but  at  least  he  must  have  seen  that  it  was  better 
than  the  one  he  had  chosen.  It  fell  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Christina's  mood  became  conspicuously 
sentimental ;  but  Swift  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  last  young  men  in  the  world  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  mere  mood. 

As  on  the  first  evening,  Mr.   Luttrell   was 

busy  in  the  store,  but  this  time  with  the  store- 
E  2 
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keeper,  who  was  making  out  a  list  of  things  to 
be  sent  up  in  the  drajs  from  Melbourne.  Tiny 
and  the  manager  were  thrown  together  for  the 
last  time.  She  offered  to  sing  a  song,  and  he 
thanked  her  gratefully  enough.  But  he  listened 
to  her  plaintive  songs  from  a  far  corner  of  the 
room,  though  the  room  was  lighted  only  by  the 
moonbeams;  and  when  she  rose  he  declared. that 
she  was  tired  and  begged  her  not  to  sing  any 
more.     She  could  have  beaten  him  for  that. 

But  in  leaving  the  room  they  lingered  on 
the  threshold,  being  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
night.  The  full  moon  ribbed  the  station  yard 
with  the  shadows  of  the  pines,  a  soft  light  was 
burning  in  the  store,  and  all  was  so  still  that 
the  champing  of  the  night-horse  in  the  yard 
came  plainly  to  their  ears,  with  the  chirping  of 
the  everlasting  crickets.  Christina  raised  her  face 
to  Swift ;  her  eyes  were  wet  in  the  moonlight ; 
there  was  even  a  slight  tremor  of  the  red  lips ; 
and  one  hand  hung  down  invitingly  at  her  side. 
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She  did  not  love  him,  but  she  was  beginning  to 
wish  that  she  could  love  him ;  and  she  did  love 
the  place.  Had  he  taken  that  one  hand  then, 
the  chances  are  he  might  have  kept  it.  But  even 
Swift  never  dreamt  that  this  was  so.  And  after 
that  moment  it  was  not  so  any  more.  She  turned 
cold,  and  was  cold  to  the  end.  Her  last  words  from 
the  top  of  the  coach  fell  as  harshly  on  a  loving 
ear  as  any  that  had  preceded  them  by  a  week. 

"  Why  need  you  remind  me  I  am  going  to 
England  ?  Enjoy  myself  !  I  shall  detest  the 
whole  thing." 

Her  last  look  matched  the  words. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    TAIL    OF    THE    SEASON. 

''  What  do  you  say  to  sitting  it  out  ?  The 
rooms  are  most  awfully  crowded,  and  you  dance 
too  well  for  one ;  besides,  one's  anxious  to  hear 
your  impressions  of  a  London  ball." 

"  One  must  wait  till  the  ball  is  over.  So  far 
I  can't  deny  that  I'm  enjoying  myself,  in  spite 
of  the  crush.  But  I  should  rather  like  to  sit 
out  for  once,  though  you  needn't  be  sarcastic 
about  my  dancing." 

"  Well  then,  where' s  a  good  place  ?  " 

"  There's  a  famous  corner  in  the  conserva- 
tory ;  it  should  be  empty  now  that  a  dance  is 
just  beginning." 

It  was.  So  it  became  occupied  next  moment 
by  Tiny  Luttrell  and  her  partner,  who  allowed 
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that  the  dimi  j-iUumined  recess  among  the  tree- 
ferns  deserved  its  fame.  Tiny's  partner,  how- 
ever, was  only  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Erskine 
Holland. 

The  Luttrells  had  been  exactly  a  fortnight 
in  England.  It  was  in  the  earliest  hour  of  the 
month  of  July  that  Christina  sat  out  with  her 
brother-in-law  at  her  first  London  party ;  and  if 
she  had  spent  that  fortnight  chiefly  in  visiting 
dressmakers  and  waiting  for  results,  she  had  at 
least  found  time  to  get  to  know  Erskine  Holland 
very  much  better  than  she  had  ever  done  in 
Melbourne.  There  she  had  seen  very  little  of 
him,  partly  through  being  away  from  home 
when  he  first  called  with  an  introduction  to  the 
family,  but  more  by  reason  of  the  short  hurdle- 
race  he  had  made  of  his  courtship,  marriage,  and 
return  to  England  with  his  bride.  He  had  taken 
the  matrimonial  fences  as  only  an  old  bachelor 
can  who  has  been  given  up  as  such  by  his 
friends.     Mr.  Holland,  though  still  nearer  thirty 
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than  forty,  had  been  regarded  as  a  confirmed 
bachelor  when  starting  on  a  long  sea  voyage  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health  after  an  autumnal 
typhoid.  His  friends  were  soon  to  know  what 
weakened  health  and  Australian  women  can  do 
between  them.  They  beheld  their  bachelor 
return  within  four  months,  a  comfortably  married 
man,  with  a  pleasant  little  wife  who  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  in  no  way  jealous  of  his  old 
friends.  That  was  Mrs.  Erskine's  great  merit, 
and  the  secret  of  the  signal  success  with  which 
she  presided  over  his  table  in  West  Kensington, 
when  Erskine  had  settled  down  there  and  returned 
with  steadiness  to  the  good  safe  business  to 
which  he  had  been  virtually  born  a  partner. 
For  his  part,  without  being  enslaved  to  a  degree 
embarrassing  to  their  friends,  Holland  made  an 
obviously  satisfactory  husband.  He  was  good- 
natured  and  never  exacting ;  he  was  well-off 
and  generous.  One  of  a  wealthy  many- 
membered  firm  driving  a  versatile  trade  in  the 
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East,  he  was  as  free  personally  from  business 
anxieties  as  was  the  hall-porter  at  the  firm's 
offices  in  Lombard  Street.  There  Erskine  was 
the  most  popular  and  least  useful  fraction  of  the 
firm,  being  just  a  big,  fair,  genial  fellow,  fond 
of  laughter  and  chaff  and  lawn-tennis,  and  fonder 
of  books  than  of  the  newspapers — an  eccentric 
preference  in  a  business  man.  But  as  a  business 
man  the  older  partners  shook  their  heads  about 
him.  Once  as  a  youngster  he  had  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  Lisbon,  learning  the  language  and 
the  ropes  there,  the  firm  having  certain  minor 
interests  planted  in  Portuguese  soil  on  both 
sides  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  those  interests 
just  suited  Erskine  Holland,  who  had  the 
handling  of  them,  though  the  older  partners 
nursed  their  own  distrust  of  a  man  who  boasted  of 
taking  his  work  out  of  his  head  each  evening  when 
he  hung  up  his  office  coat.  At  home,  Erskine 
was  a  man  who  read  more  than  one  guessed, 
and  had  his  own  ideas  on  a  good  many  subjects. 
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He  found  his  sister-in-law  lamentably  ignorant, 
but  quite  eager  to  improve  her  mind  at  his  direc- 
tion ;  and  this  is  ever  delightful  to  the  man  who 
reads.  Also  he  found  her  amusing,  and  that 
experience  was  mutual. 

A  Londoner  himself,  with  many  reputable 
relatives  in  the  town  who  rejoiced  in  the 
bachelor's  marriage  and  were  able  to  like  his 
wife,  he  was  in  a  position  to  gratify  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  Mrs.  Erskine's  social  desires. 
That  he  did  so  somewhat  against  his  own 
inclination  (much  as  in  Melbourne  his  father-in- 
law  had  done  before  him)  was  due  to  an  acutely 
fair  mind  allied  with  a  thoroughly  kind  and 
sympathetic  nature.  His  own  attitude  towards 
society  was  not  free  from  that  slight  intellectual 
superiority  which  some  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world  cannot  help ;  but  at  least  it  was  perfectly 
genuine.  He  treated  society  as  he  treated 
champagne,  which  he  seldom  touched,  but  about 
which  he  was  curiously  fastidious  on  those  chance 
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occasions.  He  cared  as  little  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other,  but  found  the  drier  brands  inoffensive 
in  both  cases.  The  ball  to-night  was  at  Lady 
Almeric's. 

"  Not  a  bad  corner,"  Erskine  said,  as  he  made 
himself  comfortable  ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  it's  rather 
thrown  away  upon  me,  you  know." 

"  Far  from  it.  I  wish  I  had  been  dancing 
with  you  the  whole  evening,  Erskine,"  said 
Christina  seriously. 

"  That's  rather  obsequious  of  you.  May  I 
ask  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  think  much  of  my  partners 
so  far,  to  talk  to." 

"  Ha !  I  knew  there  was  something  you 
wouldn't  think  much  of,"  cried  Erskine  Hol- 
land. "  Have  they  nothing  to  say  for  them- 
selves, then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  plenty.  They  discover  where  I  come 
from;  then  they  show  their  ignorance.  They 
want  to  know  if  there  is  any  chance  for  a  fellow 
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on  the  gold-fields  now ;  they  have  heard  of  a 
place  called  Ballarat,  but  they  aren't  certain 
whether  it's  apart  of  Melbourne  or  nearer  Sydney. 
One  man  knows  some  people  at  Hobart  Town,  in 
New  Zealand,  he  fancies.  I  never  knew  anything 
like  their  ignorance  of  the  Colonies  !  " 

Mr.  Holland  tugged  a  smile  out  of  his 
moustache.  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  address 
a  letter  to  Montreal — is  it  Quebec  or  Ontario  ?  " 
he  asked  her,  as  if  interested  and  anxious  to 
learn. 

"  Goodness  knows,"  replied  Christina  inno- 
cently. 

"  Then  that's  rather  like  their  ignorance  of 
the  Colonies,  isn't  it?  There's  not  much  dif- 
ference between  a  group  of  Colonies  and  a 
Dominion,  you  see.  I'm  afraid  your  partners 
are  not  the  only  people  whose  geography  has 
been  sadly  neglected." 

Christina  laughed. 

"  My  education's  been  neglected  altogether, 
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if  it  comes  to  that.  As  you're  taking  me  in 
hand,  perhaps  you'll  lend  me  a  geography  as 
well  as  Euskin  and  Thackeray.  Nevertheless 
Australia's  more  important  than  Canada,  you 
may  say  what  you  like,  Erskine ;  and  your 
being  smart  won't  improve  my  partners." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  thought  it  was  only  their 
conversation?  " 

"  You  force  me  to  tell  you  that  their  idea  of 
dancing  seems  limited  to  pushing  you  up  one 
side  of  the  room  and  dragging  you  after  them 
down  the  other.  Sometimes  they  turn  you 
round.  Then  they're  proud  of  themselves. 
They  never  do  it  twice  running." 

"  That's  because  there  are  so  many  here." 

"  There  are  far  too  many  here — that's  what's 
the  matter  !  And  I'm  a  nice  person  to  tell  you 
so,"  added  Tiny  penitently,  '*  when  it's  you  and 
Euth  who  have  brought  me  here.  But  you 
know  I  don't  mean  that  I'm  not  enjoying  it, 
Erskine ;   I'm  enjoying  it  immensely,   and  I'm 
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very  proud  of  myself  for  being  here  at  all.  I 
can't  quite  explain  myself — I  don't  much  like 
trying  to — but  there's  a  something  about  every- 
thing that  makes  it  seem  better  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  we  can  do  in  Melbourne.  The 
music  is  so  splendid,  and  the  floor,  and  the 
flowers.  I  never  saw  such  a  few  diamonds — or 
such  beauties  !  Even  the  ices  are  the  best  I  ever 
tasted,  and  they  aren't  too  sweet.  There's  some- 
thing subdued  and  superior  about  the  whole 
concern ;  but  it's  too  subdued ;  it  needs  go  and 
swing  nearly  as  badly  as  it  needs  elbow-room 
— of  more  kinds  than  one  !  I'm  thinking  less  of 
the  crowd  of  people  than  of  their  etiquette  and 
ceremony,  which  hamper  you  far  more.  But 
it's  your  old  England  in  a  nutshell,  this  ball 
is  :  it  fits  too  tight !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Erskine,  laughing, 
"  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  bad  for  you  to  find  the 
old  country  a  tight  fit !  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  the 
expression,  Tiny.     I  only  hope  it  isn't  suggested 
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by  personal  suffering.  I  have  been  thinking 
that  you  must  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  our 
dressmakers,  if  not  for  our  dancing  men." 

Christina  slid  her  eyes  over  the  snow  and  ice 
of  the  shimmering  attire  that  had  been  made  for 
her  in  haste  since  her  arrival. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  me,"  she  said,  smiling 
honestly.  "  I  must  own  I  rather  like  myself  in 
this  lot.  T  didn't  want  to  disgrace  you  among 
your  fine  friends,  you  see." 

"  They're  more  fine  than  friends,  my  dear 
girl.  Lady  Almeric's  the  only  friend.  She 
has  been  very  nice  to  Euth.  Most  of  the 
people  here  are  rather  classy,  I  can  assure 
you." 

He  named  the  fiower  of  the  company  in  a 
lowered  voice.     Christina  knew  one  of  the  names. 

"  Lady  Mary  Dromard,  did  you  say?  "  said 
she,  playing  idly  with  her  fan. 

"  Yes ;  do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  No,  but    her    brother   was    in    Melbourne 
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once  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Grovernor.  I  knew 
him." 

''  Ah,  that  was  Lord  Manister ;  he  wasn't 
out  there  when  I  was." 

"  No,  he  must  have  come  just  after  you  had 
gone.  He  only  remained  a  few  months,  you 
know.  He  was  a  quiet  young  man  with  a 
mania  for  cricket  ;  we  liked  him  because  he  set 
our  young  men  their  fashions  and  yet  never  gave 
himself  airs.     I  wonder  if  he's  here  as  well  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  know  him  by  sight, 
but  I  haven't  seen  him.  I'm  glad  to  hear  he 
didn't  give  himself  airs  ;  you  couldn't  say  the 
same  for  the  sister,  who  is  here,  though  I  only 
know  her  by  sight,  too." 

"  He  was  quite  a  nice  young  man,"  said 
Christina,  shutting  up  her  fan  ;  and,  as  she  spoke, 
the  music,  whose  strains  had  reached  them  all 
the  time,  came  to  its  natural  end. 

The  conservatory  suffered  instant  invasion, 
Christina   and   Mr.  Holland  being  afforded  the 
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entertainment  of  disappointing  couple  after  couple 
who  came  straight  to  their  corner.  "  We're  in  a 
coveted  spot,"  whispered  Erskine  ;  and  his  sister- 
in-law  reminded  him  who  had  shown  the  way  to 
it.  It  was  less  secluded  than  remote,  so  the 
present  occupiers  found  further  entertainment  as 
mere  spectators.  The  same  little  things  amused 
them  both  ;  this  was  one  reason  why  they  got  on 
so  well  together.  They  were  amused  by  such 
trifles  as  a  distant  prospect  of  Euth,  who  was 
innocently  enjoying  herself  at  the  other  end  of 
the  conservatory,  unaware  of  their  eyes.  Erskine 
might  have  felt  proud,  and  no  doubt  he  did,  for 
many  people  considered  Euth  even  prettier 
than  Christina,  with  whom,  however,  they 
were  apt  to  confuse  her,  though  Holland 
himself  could  never  see  the  likeness.  He  now 
sat  watching  his  wife  in  the  distance  while  talk- 
ing to  her  sister  at  his  side  until  a  new  partner 
pounced  upon  Euth,  and  bore  her  away  as  the 
music  began  afresh. 
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"  There  goes  my  chaperon/'  remarked  Chris- 
tina resignedly. 

*'  Who's  your  partner  now  ?  I'm  sorry  to  say 
I  see  mine  within  ten  yards  of  me,"  whispered 
Erskine,  in  some  anxiety. 

Tiny  consulted  her  card.  "  It's  Herbert," 
she  said. 

"  Herbert  !  "  said  Mr.  Holland  dubiously. 
"  I'm  afraid  Herbert's  going  it ;  he's  deeply 
employed  with  a  girl  in  red — I  think  an 
American.  Shall  I  take  you  to  Lady  Almeric?" 
His  eyes  shifted  uneasily  towards  his  expectant 
partner. 

"  No,  I'll  wait  here  for  Herbert.  Mayn't  IP 
Then  I'm  going  to.  You're  sure  to  see  him,  and 
you  can  send  him  at  once.  Don't  blame  Euth. 
What  does  it  matter?  It  will  matter  if  you 
don't  go  this  instant  to  your  partner ;  I  see  it  in 
her  eye !  " 

He  left  her  reluctantly,  with  the  under- 
taking that   Herbert  should   be  at  her   side  in 
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two  minutes.  But  tliat  was  rash.  Christina  soon 
had  the  conservatory  entirely  to  herself,  where- 
upon she  came  out  of  her  corner,  so  that  her 
brother  might  find  her  the  more  readily.  Still 
he  kept  her  waiting,  and  she  might  as  well  have 
been  lonely  in  the  corner.  It  was  too  bad  of 
Herbert  to  leave  her  standing  there,  where  she 
had  no  business  to  be  by  herself,  and  the  music 
and  the  throbbing  floor  within  a  few  yards  of 
her.  These  awkward  minutes  naturally  began 
to  disturb  her.  They  checked  and  cooled  her  in 
the  full  blast  of  healthy  excitement,  and  that 
was  bad;  they  threw  her  back  upon  herself 
straight  from  her  lightest  mood,  and  this  was 
worse.  She  became  abnormally  aware  of  her 
own  presence  as  she  stood  looking  down  and 
impatiently  tapping  with  her  little  white  slipper 
upon  the  marble  flags.  Even  about  these  there 
was  the  grand  air  which  Christina  relished ;  she 
might  have  seen  her  face  far  below,  as  though 
she  had  been  standing  in  still  water;  but  her 
F  2 
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thoughts  had  been  given  a  rough  jerk  inward, 
her  outward  vision  fell  no  deeper  than  the 
polished  surface,  while  her  mind's  eye  saw  all  at 
once  the  dusty  verandah  boards  of  Wallandoon. 
She  stood  very  still,  and  the  music  died  away 
in  her  ears,  and  through  three  months  of  travel 
and  great  changes  she  heard  again  the  night- 
horse  champing  in  the  yard,  and  the  crickets 
chirping  further  afield.  And  as  she  stood,  her 
head  bowed  by  this  sudden  memory,  footsteps 
approached,  and  she  looked  up,  expecting  to  see 
Herbert.  But  it  was  not  Herbert;  it  was  a 
young  man  of  more  visible  distinction  than 
Herbert  Luttrell.  It  is  difficult  to  look  better 
dressed  than  another  in  our  evening  mode ;  but 
this  young  man  overcame  the  difficulty.  He 
stood  erect ;  he  was  well  built ;  his  clothes  fitted 
beautifully ;  he  was  himself  nice-looking,  and 
fair-haired,  and  boyish ;  and,  even  more  than  his 
clothes,  one  admired  his  smile,  which  was  frank 
and  delightful.    But  the  smile  he  gave  Christina 
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was  followed  by  a  blush,  for  sbe  had  held  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  was. 

"I'm  all  right,  thanks.  But — this  is  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  !     Been  over  long  ?  " 

He  had  dropped  her  hand. 

"  About  a  fortnight,"  said  Christina. 

"  But  what  a  pity  to  come  over  so  late  in  the 
season  !     It's  about  done,  you  know." 

"  Yes  ?  I  thought  there  was  a  good  deal 
going  on  still." 

"  There's  Henley,  to  be  sure." 

"  I  think  I'm  going  to  Henley." 

"  Groing  to  the  Eton  and  Harrow  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure.  That  was  your 
match,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

The  young  man  blushed  afresh. 

"  Fancy  your  remembering  !  Unfortunately, 
it  wasn't  my  match,  though  ;  my  day  out  was 
against  Winchester." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Tiny,  less  knowingly. 

"  And  how  are  you.  Miss  Luttrell  ?  " 
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This  had  been  forgotten.  Tiny  reported 
well  of  herself.  Her  friend  hesitated;  there 
was  some  nervousness  in  his  manner,  but  his 
good  eyes  never  fell  from  her  face,  and  presently 
he  exclaimed,  as  though  the  idea  had  just  struck 
him — 

"  I  say,  mayn't  I  have  this  dance,  Miss 
Lutfcrell— what's  left  of  it  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  I'm  afraid  I'm  engaged  for  it." 

"  Then  mayn't  I  find  your  partner  for  you?" 

Now  this  second  request,  or  his  anxious  way 
of  making  it,  was  an  elaborate  revelation  to 
Christina,  and  wrote  itself  in  her  brain.  "Do 
3^ou  remember  Herbert  ?  "  she,  however,  simply 
replied.     "  He  is  the  culprit." 

"Your  brother  ?  Certainly  I  remember  him. 
I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  made  sure  I 
had  seen  him  somewhere  before ;  but  he  looks 
older.  I  don't  fancy  he's  dancing.  He's  some- 
where or  other  with  somebody  in  red." 

''  So  I  hear." 
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''  Then  mayn't  I  have  a  turn  with  you 
before  it  stops  ?  " 

She  hesitated  as  long  as  he  had  hesitated 
before  first  asking  her  ;  there  was  not  time  to 
hesitate  longer.  Then  she  took  his  arm,  and 
they  passed  through  a  narrow  avenue  of  ferns 
and  flowers,  round  a  corner,  up  some  steps,  and 
so  into  the  ball-room. 

The  waltz  was  indeed  half  over,  but  the 
second  half  of  it  Christina  and  her  fortuitous 
partner  danced  together,  without  a  rest,  and  also 
without  a  word.  He  led  her  a  more  enterprising 
measure  than  those  previous  partners  who  had 
questioned  her  concerning  Australia.  The  name 
of  Australia  had  not  crossed  this  one's  lips.  As 
Tiny  whirled  and  glided  on  his  arm,  she  saw  a 
good  many  eyes  upon  her ;  they  made  her  dance 
her  best  -,  and  her  best  was  the  best  in  the  room, 
though  her  partner  was  uncommonly  good,  and 
they  had  danced  together  before.  Among  the 
eyes  were  Euth's,  and  they  were  beaming  ;  the 
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otliers  were  mostly  inquisitive,  and  as  strange  to 
Christina  as  she  evidently  was  to  them  ;  but 
once  a  turn  brought  her  face  to  face  with 
Herbert,  on  his  way  from  the  conservatory,  and 
alone.  He  was  a  lanky,  brown-faced,  hook-nosed 
young  fellow,  with  wiry  limbs  and  an  aggressive 
eye,  and  he  followed  his  sister  round  the  room 
with  a  stare  of  which  she  was  uncomfortably 
conscious.  He  had  looked  for  her  too  late,  when 
forced  to  relinquish  the  girl  in  red  to  her  proper 
partner,  who  still  seemed  put  out.  Christina 
was  put  out  also,  by  her  brother's  look,  but  she 
did  not  show  it. 

"You  are  staying  in  town?"  her  partner 
said  after  the  dance,  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
conservatory,  but  not  in  the  old  corner. 

"Yes,  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Holland;  you 
never  met  her,  I  think.  We  are  in  town  till 
August." 

"  Where  do  you  go  then  ?  " 

"To   the  country  for  a  month.     My  sister 
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and  lier  husband  have  taken  a  country  rectory 
for  the  whole  of  August.  They  had  it  last  year, 
and  liked  the  place  so  much  that  they  have  taken 
it  again  ;  it  is  a  little  village  called  Essingham." 

'*  Essingham  !  "  cried  Christina's  partner, 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  know  it  ?  " 

''I  know  of  it,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"  I  suppose  you  will  go  on  the  Continent  after 
that  ?  "  he  added  quickly. 

' '  Well,  hardly ;  my  brother-in-law  has  so 
little  time  ;  but  he  expects  to  have  to  go  to 
Lisbon  on  business  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
he  has  promised  to  take  us  with  him/' 

"  To  Lisbon  at  the  end  of  October,"  repeated 
Tiny's  friend  reflectively.  "  Get  him  to  take  you 
to  Cintra.     They  say  it's  well  worth  seeing." 

Yet  another  dance  was  beginning.  Christina 
was  interested  in  the  movements  of  a  young  man 
in  spectacles,  who  was  plainly  in  search  of  some- 
body. "  He's  hunting  for  me,"  she  whispered 
to  her  companion,  who  was  saying — 
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"  Portugal's  rather  the  knuckle-end  of 
Europe,  don't  you  think  ?  But  I've  heard  Cintra 
well  spoken  of.  I  should  go  there  if  I  were 
you." 

"  We  intend  to.  Do  you  mind  pulling  that 
young  man's  coat-tails?  He  has  forgotten  my 
face." 

"  Yes,  I  do  mind,"  said  Tiny's  partner,  with 
unexpected  earnestness.  "  I  may  meet  you 
again,  but  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  explaining " 

Tiny  Luttrell  was  smiling  in  his  face. 

"  I  hate  explanations  !  "  she  cried.  ''  They 
are  an  insult  to  one's  imagination,  and  I  much 
prefer  to  accept  things  without  them."  There 
was  a  gleam  in  her  smile,  but  as  she  spoke 
she  flashed  it  upon  the  spectacles  of  her  blind 
pursuer,  who  was  squaring  his  arm  to  her  in  an 
instant. 

And  that  was  the  last  she  saw  of  the  only 
partner  for  whom  she  had  a  good  word  after- 
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wards,  and  he  liad  come  to  her  by  accident.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  the  last  she  heard  of  him. 
The  next  was  from  Herbert,  as  they  drove  home 
together  in  one  hansom,  while  Ruth  and  her 
husband  followed  in  another.  The  morning  air 
blew  fresh  upon  their  faces ;  the  rising  sun 
struck  sparks  from  the  harness ;  the  leaves  in  the 
park  were  greener  than  any  in  Australia,  and 
the  dew  on  the  grass  through  the  railings  was 
as  a  silver  shower  new-fallen.  But  the  most 
delicious  taste  of  London  that  had  yet  been 
given  her  was  poisoned  for  Christina  by  her 
brother  Herbert. 

"  To  have  my  claim  jumped  by  that  joker  !  " 
said  he  through  his  nose. 

"  But  you  had  left  it  empty,"  said  Tiny 
mildly  ;  "I  was  all  alone." 

''  It  isn't  so  much  that,"  her  brother  said, 
shifting  the  ground  he  had  taken  in  preliminary 
charges ;  ''  it's  your  dancing  with  that  brute 
Manister !  " 
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"My  dear  old  Herbs/'  said  Miss  Luttrell, 
with  provoking  coolness,  "  Lord  Manister  asked 
me  to  dance  with  him,  and  I  didn't  see  why 
I  should  refuse.  I  certainly  didn't  see  why  I 
should  consult  you.  Herbs." 

"By  ghost,"  cried  Herbert,  "if  it  comes  to 
that,  he  once  asked  you  to  marry  him  !  " 

"Now  you  are  a  treat,"  said  the  girl,  before 
the  blood  came. 

"  And  then  bolted  !  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  for  dancing  with  him  if  I  were  you. 
He  said  I  was  a  larrikin,  too.  I'd  like  to  fill 
his  eye  for  him  !  " 

"  He'll  never  say  a  truer  thing !  "  Christina 
cried  out ;  but  her  voice  broke  over  the  words, 
and  the  early  sun  cut  diamonds  on  her  lashes. 

Now  this  was  Herbert :  he  was  rough,  but 
not  cowardly.  His  nose  had  become  hooked  in  his 
teens,  from  a  stand-up  fight  with  a  full-grown 
man.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  such 
a  combat  with  Lord  Manister,  that  nobleman, 
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thougli  otherwise  a  finer  athlete,  would  have 
suffered  extremely.  But  it  was  not  in  Herbert 
to  hit  any  woman  in  cold  blood  with  his  tongue. 
Having  done  this  in  his  heat  to  Christina,  his 
mate,  he  was  man  enough  to  be  sorry  and 
ashamed,  and  to  slip  her  hands  into  his. 

"  I'm  an  awful  beast,"  he  stammered  out. 
"  I  didn't  mean  anything  at  all — except  that  I'd 
like  to  fill  up  Manister's  eye  !  I  can't  go  back  on 
that  when — when  he  called  me  a  larrikin." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

RUTH     AND     CHRISTINA. 

Here    is    the    difference    between     Ruth    and 
Christina,  who  were  considered  so  much  alike. 

Of  the  two,  Ruth  was  the  one  to  fall  in  love 
with  at  sight — of  which  Erskine  Holland 
supplies  the  proof.  She  was  less  diminutive 
than  her  sister,  she  had  a  finer  figure,  a  warmer 
colour,  and  indeed,  despite  the  destructive 
Australian  sun,  a  very  beautiful  complexion. 
In  the  early  days  at  Wallandoon  she  had  given 
herself  a  better  chance  in  this  respect  than 
Christina  had  done,  not  from  vanity  at  all, 
but  rather  owing  to  certain  differences  in  their 
ideas  of  pleasure,  into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter. 
The  result   was   her  complexion ;  and  this  was 
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not  her  only  beauty,  for  she  had  good  brown 
eyes  that  suited  her  colouring,  as  autumn  leaves 
befit  an  autumn  sunset.  These  eyes  are  never 
unkind,  but  Euth's  were  sweet-tempered  to  a 
fault.  So  the  glance  of  one  scanning  both  girls 
for  the  first  time  rested  naturally  upon  Ruth,  but 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  it  Hew  straight  to 
Christina,  because  there  was  an  end  to  Ruth ; 
but  there  was  no  coming  to  an  end  of  Tiny,  about 
whom  there  was  ever  some  fresh  thing  to  charm 
or  disappoint  one. 

Thus,  but  for  the  business-like  despatch  of 
Erskine  Holland,  it  might  have  been  Ruth's  fate 
to  break  in  Christina's  admirers  until  Christina 
fancied  one  of  them  enough  to  marry  him.  For 
Ruth's  was  perhaps  the  more  unselfish  character 
of  the  two,  as  it  was  certainly  the  simpler  one,  in 
spite  of  a  peculiar  secretive  strain  in  her  from 
which  Tiny  was  free.  Tiny,  on  the  other  hand, 
w^as  much  more  sensitive ;  but  to  perceive  this 
was  to  understand  her  better  than  she  understood 
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herself.  For  she  did  not  know  her  own  weaknesses 
as  the  self-examining  know  theirs,  and  hardly 
anybody  suspected  her  of  this  one  until  her 
arrival  in  England  :  when  Erskine  Holland  came 
to  treat  her  as  a  sister,  and  to  understand  her 
more  or  less. 

In  Australia  he  had  seen  very  little  of  her, 
though  enough  to  regard  her  at  the  time  as  an 
arrant  little  heartless  flirt,  for  whom  sighed  silly 
swains  innumerable.  That  she  was  indeed  a  flirt 
there  was  still  no  denying  ;  but,  as  his  knowledge 
of  her  ripened,  Holland  was  glad  to  unharness  the 
opprobrious  epithets  with  which  Euth's  sister 
had  first  driven  herself  into  his  mind.  He  dis- 
covered good  points  in  Christina,  and  among 
them  a  humour  which  he  had  never  detected  out 
in  Australia.  Probably  his  own  sense  of  it  had 
lost  its  edge  out  there,  for  love-making  blunts 
nothing  sooner;  while  Euth,  for  her  part,  was 
naturally  wanting  in  humour.  Holland  had  never 
been  blind  to  this   defect  in  his  wife,   but  he 
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seemed  resigned  to  it;  one  can  conceive  it  to  be  a 
merit  in  the  wife  of  an  amusing  man. 

Some  people  called  Erskine  amusing — it  is 
not  hard  to  win  this  label  from  some  people — 
but  at  any  rate  he  was  never  likely  to  find  it 
difiicult  to  amuse  Euth.  Now  no  companion  in 
this  world  is  more  charming  for  all  time  than  the 
person  who  is  content  to  do  the  laughing.  As  a 
novelty,  however,  Christina  had  her  own  dis- 
tinctive attraction  for  Erskine  Holland.  And 
they  got  on  so  well  together  that  presently  he 
saw  more  in  Tiny  than  her  humour,  which 
others  had  seen  before  him  :  he  saw  that  her 
heart  was  softer  than  she  thought  ;  but  he 
divined  that  something  had  happened  to  harden 
it. 

''  She  has  been  falling  in  love,"  he  said  to 
Euth — "  and  something  has  happened." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  She  has  told 
me  nothing  about  it,"  Euth  said. 

"Ah,  she  is  sensitive.     I  can  see  that,  too. 
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It's  her  bitterness,  however,  that  makes  me 
think  something  has  turned  out  badly." 

"  She  is  sadly  cynical,"  remarked  Ruth. 

''  Cynically  sad,  I  rather  think,"  her  husband 
said.  ''  I  don't  fancy  she's  languishing  now ;  I 
should  say  she  has  got  over  the  thing,  whatever 
it  has  been — and  is  rather  disappointed  with  her- 
self for  getting  over  it  so  easily.  She  has  hinted 
at  nothing,  but  she  has  a  trick  of  generalising ; 
and  she  affects  to  think  that  one  person  doesn't 
fret  for  another  longer  than  a  week  in  real  life. 
I  don't  say  her  cynicism  is  so  much  affectation  ; 
something  or  other  has  left  a  bad  taste  in  her 
mouth ;  but  I  should  like  to  bet  that  it  wasn't 
an  affair  of  the  most  serious  sort." 

"  Her  affairs  never  were  very  serious, 
Erskine." 

''So  I  gathered  from  what  I  saw  of 
her  before  we  were  married.  It's  a  pity," 
said  Erskine  musingly.  *'  I'd  like  to  see 
her  married,  but   I'd  love   to    see   her  wooed ! 
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That's  where  the  sport  would  come  in. 
There  would  be  no  knowing  where  the  fellow 
had  her.  He  might  hook  her  by  luck,  but 
he'd  have  to  play  her  like  fun  before  he  landed 
her !  There'd  be  a  strong  sporting  interest  in 
the  whole  thing,  and  that's  what  one  likes." 

"  It's  a  pity  I  didn't  know  what  you  liked," 
Euth  said,  with  a  smile ;  "  and  a  wonder  that 
you  liked  me,  and  not  Tiny  !  " 

"  My  darling,"  laughed  her  husband,  ''  that 
sort  of  sport's  for  the  young  fellows.  I'm  past 
it.  I  merely  meant  that  I  should  like  to  see 
the  sport.  No,  Tiny's  charming  in  her  way,  but 
God  forbid  that  it  should  be  your  way  too  !  " 

Now  Ruth  was  such  a  fond  little  wife  that 
at  this  speech  she  became  too  much  gratified  on 
her  own  account  to  care  to  discuss  her  sister  any 
further.  But  in  dismissing  the  subject  of  Tiny 
she  took  occasion  to  impress  one  fact  upon 
Erskine — 

"  You  may  be  right,  dear,  and  something  may 
G  2 
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have  happened  since  I  left  home  ;  but  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  Tiny  hasn't  breathed  a  single  word 
about  it  to  me." 

And  this  is  an  early  sample  of  the  disingenu- 
ous streak  that  was  in  the  very  grain  of  Euth. 
Christina,  indeed,  had  told  her  nothing,  but  Euth 
knew  nearl}^  all  that  there  was  to  know  of  the 
affair  whose  traces  were  plain  to  her  husband's 
insight.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Tiny 
Luttrell  had  been  coupled  in  Melbourne  with 
that  of  Lord  Manister,  and  the  on  dit  that  Lord 
Manister  had  treated  her  rather  badly,  there  was, 
indeed,  ver}^  little  to  be  known.  But  Euth  knew 
at  least  as  much  as  her  mother,  v/ho  had  written 
to  her  on  the  subject  the  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently because  her  younger  daughter  flatly 
refused  the  poor  lady  her  confidence.  There 
was  no  harm  in  Euth's  not  showing  those 
letters  to  her  husband.  There  was  no  harm  in 
her  keeping  her  sister's  private  affairs  from  her 
husband's  knowledge.     There  was  the  reverse  of 
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harm  in  both  reservations,  as  Erskine  wonld  have 
been  the  first  to  allow.  Euth  had  her  reasons 
for  making  them ;  and  if  her  reasons  embodied  a 
deep  design,  there  was  no  harm  in  that  either, 
for  surely  it  is  permissible  to  plot  and  scheme  for 
the  happiness  of  another.  I  can  see  no  harm  in 
her  conduct  from  any  point  of  view.  But  it  was 
certainly  disingenuous,  and  it  entailed  an  in- 
sincere attitude  towards  two  people,  which  in  itself 
was  not  admirable.  And  those  two  were  her 
nearest.  However  amiable  her  plans  might  be, 
they  made  it  impossible  for  Euth  to  be  perfectly 
sincere  with  her  husband  on  one  subject,  which 
was  bad  enough.  But  with  Christina  it  was 
still  more  impossible  to  be  at  all  candid ;  and  this 
happened  to  be  worse,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  recognised  later.  In  the  first  place.  Tiny 
immediately  discovered  Euth's  insincerity,  and 
even  her  plans.  Tiny  was  a  difficult  person  to 
deceive.  She  detected  the  insincerity  in  a 
single  conversation  with  Euth  on  the  afternoon 
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following  Lady  Almeric's  ball,  and  before  she 
went  to  bed  she  was  as  much  in  possession  of 
the  plans  as  if  Ruth  had  told  her  them. 

The  conversation  took  place  in  Erskine's 
study,  where  the  sisters  had  foregathered  for  a 
lazy  afternoon. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  Ruth,  a  pro]pos  of 
the  ball,  ''  it  was  a  coincidence  your  dancing 
with  Lord  Manister." 

"  Why  a  coincidence  ?  "  asked  Christina.  She 
glanced  rather  sharply  at  Ruth  as  she  put  the 
question. 

"  Well,  it  is  just  possible  that  we  shall  see 
something  of  him  in  the  country.  That's  all," 
said  Ruth,  as  she  bent  over  the  novel  of  which 
she  was  cutting  the  pages. 

Christina  also  had  a  book  in  her  lap,  but  she 
had  not  opened  it ;  she  was  trying  to  read  Ruth's 
averted  face. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  meant  because  we 
saw  something  of  him  in  Melbourne,"  she  said 
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presently.  "  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  did 
see  something  of  him  ?  He  even  honoured  us, 
once  or  twice." 

''  So  you  told  me  in  your  letters." 

The  paper-knife  was  still  at  work. 

"  What  makes  it  likely  that  we  shall  see  him 
in  the  country  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mundham  Hall  is  quite  close  to 
Essingham,  you  know." 

"  Mundham  Hall !     Whose  place  is  that?  " 

"  Lord  Dromard's,"  replied  Euth,  still  intent 
upon  her  work. 

"  Surely  not !  "  exclaimed  Christina.  "  Lord 
Manister  once  told  me  the  name  of  their  place, 
and  I  am  convinced  it  wasn't  that." 

"  They  have  several  places.  But  until  quite 
lately  they  have  lived  mostly  at  the  other  side 
of  the  county,  at  Wreford  Abhey." 

"  That  was  the  name." 

"  But  they  have  sold  that  place,"  said 
Ruth,  ''  and  last  autumn  Lord  Dromard  bought 
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Mundham;  it  was  empty  wlien  we  were  at  Essing- 
ham  last  year." 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence,  broken 
only  by  tlie  leisurely  swish  of  Ruth's  paper- 
knife.  Then  Christina  said,  "  That  accounts  for 
it,"  thinking  aloud. 

"  For  what  ?  "  asked  Ruth,  rather  nervously. 

"  Lord  Manister  told  me  he  knew  of  Essing- 
ham.  He  never  mentioned  Mundham.  Is  it  so 
very  close  to  your  rectory  ?  " 

"  The  grounds  are  ;  they  are  very  big  ;  the 
hall  itself  is  miles  from  the  gates  ^ — almost  as  far 
as  our  home-station  was  from  the  boundary 
fence." 

"  Surely  not,"  Tiny  said  quietly. 

"  Well,  that's  a  little  exaggeration,  of 
course." 

"  Then  I  wish  it  wasn't !  "  Tiny  cried  out. 
"  I  don't  relish  the  idea  of  living  under  the  lee 
of  such  very  fine  people,"  she  said  next  moment, 
as  quietly  as  before. 
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"  No  more  do  I — no  more  does  Erskine," 
Ruth  made  haste  to  declare.  "  But  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  so  much  there  last  August  that  we 
said  at  the  time  that  we  would  take  the  rectory 
again  this  August.  We  made  the  people  promise 
us  the  refusal.  And  it  seemed  absurd  to  refuse 
just  because  Lord  Dromard  had  bought  Mund- 
ham  ;  shouldn't  you  have  said  so  yourself,  dear  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  should,"  answered  Tiny;  and 
for  half  an  hour  no  more  was  said. 

The  afternoon  was  wet ;  there  was  no  induce- 
ment to  go  out,  even  with  the  necessary  energy, 
and  the  two  young  women,  on  whose  pillows  the 
sun  had  lain  before  their  faces,  felt  anything 
but  energetic.  The  afternoon  was  also  cold  to 
Australian  blood,  and  a  fire  had  been  lighted  in 
Erskine's  den.  His  favourite  armchair  contained 
several  cushions  and  Christina  (who  might  as 
well  have  worn  his  boots),  while  Ruth,  having 
cut  all  the  leaves  of  her  volume,  curled  herself 
up  on  the  sofa  with  an  obvious  intention.     She 
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was  good  at  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  new  book, 
but  still  better  at  going  to  sleep  over  tliemwhen 
cut.  She  had  read  even  less  than  Christina,  and 
it  troubled  her  less ;  but  this  afternoon  she 
read  more.  Euth  could  not  sleep.  No  more 
could  Tiny.  But  Tiny  had  not  opened  her 
book.  It  was  one  of  the  good  books  that 
Erskine  had  lent  her.  She  was  extremely  inter- 
ested in  it ;  but  just  at  present  her  own  afiairs 
interested  her  more.  Lying  back  in  the  big 
chair,  with  the  wet  grey  light  behind  her,  and 
that  of  the  fire  playing  fitfully  over  her  face, 
Christina  committed  what  was  as  yet  an  unusual 
weakness  for  her,  by  giving  way  voluntarily  to  her 
thoughts.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  as 
little  as  possible,  because  so  many  of  her  thoughts 
were  depressing  company,  and  beyond  all  things 
she  disliked  being  depressed.  This  afternoon 
she  was  less  depressed  than  indignant.  The  fire- 
light showed  her  forehead  strung  with  furrows. 
From  time  to  time  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
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sofa,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  Euth  was  still 
awake,  and  as  often  as  they  rested  there  they 
gleamed.     At  last  she  spoke  Euth's  name. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Euth.  "  I  thought  you  were 
asleep  ;  you  have  never  stirred." 

"  I'm  not  sleepy,  thanks  ;  and,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  hefore  you 
drop  off  yourself." 

Euth  closed  her  novel. 

"  What  is  it,  dear?     I'm  listening." 

"  When  you  wrote  and  invited  me  over,  you 
mentioned  Essingham  as  one  of  the  attractions. 
Now  why  couldn't  you  tell  me  the  Dromards 
would  be  our  neighbours  there  ?  " 

Euth  raised  her  eyes  from  the  younger  girl's 
face  to  the  rain-spattered  window.  Tiny's  tone 
was  cold,  but  not  so  cold  as  Tiny's  searching 
glance.  This  made  Euth  uncomfortable.  It 
did  not  incapacitate  her,  however. 

"  The  Dromards ! "  she  exclaimed,  rather 
well.     "  Had  they  taken  the  place  then  ?  " 
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"  You  say  they  bought  it  before  Christmas  ; 
it  was  after  Christmas  that  you  first  wrote  and 
expressly  invited  me." 

"  Was  it  ?  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  I 
never  thought  of  them  ;  that's  all.  They  aren't 
the  only  nice  people  thereabouts." 

*'  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  quite  frank  with 
me,"  the  young  girl  said;  and  her  own  frank- 
ness was  a  little  painful. 

''  Tiny,  dear,  what  a  thing  to  say  !  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

Euth  employed  for  these  words  the  injured 
tone. 

"  It  means  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
Euth,  that  it  isn't  pleasant  for  me  to  meet  Lord 
Manister." 

"  Was  there  something  between  you  in  Mel- 
bourne?" asked  Euth.  "I  must  say  that  nobody 
would  have  thought  so  from  seeing  you  together 
last  night.  And — and  how  was  I  to  think  so, 
when  you  have  never  told  me  anything  about  it?  " 
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Christina  laughed  bitterly. 

"  When  you  have  made  a  fool  of  yourself  you 
don't  go  out  of  your  way  to  talk  about  it,  even 
to  your  own  people.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  pretend 
to  know  nothing  about  it — I  am  sure  you  mean 
it  kindly ;  but  I'm  still  surer  that  you  have 
been  told  all  there  was  to  tell  concerning  Lord 
Manister  and  me.  I  don't  mean  by  Herbert.  He's 
close.  But  the  mother  must  have  written  and 
told  you  something ;  it  was  only  natural  that 
she  should  do  so." 

"  She  did  tell  me  a  little.  Herbert  has  told 
me  nothing.  I  tried  to  pump  him — I  think  you 
can't  wonder  at  that — but  he  refused  to  speak 
a  word  on  the  subject.     He  says  he  hates  it." 

"  He  hates  Lord  Manister,"  said  Christina, 
smiling.  "  It  came  round  to  him  once  that  Lord 
Manister  had  called  him  a  larrikin,  and  he  has 
never  forgiven  him.  But  he  has  been  less 
of  a  larrikin  ever  since.  And,  of  course, 
that  wasn't  why  he   was  so  angry  with  me  for 
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dancing  with  Lord  Manister  last  niglit  :  he  was 
dreadfully  angry  with  me  as  we  drove  home  ; 
but  he  is  a  very  good  boy  to  me,  and  there  was 
something  in  what  he  said." 

"  What  made  you  dance  with  him  ?  "  Euth 
said  curiously. 

"  I  was  alone.  I  hadn't  a  partner.  He 
asked  me  rather  prettily — he  always  had  pretty 
manners.  You  wouldn't  have  had  me  show  him 
I  cared,  by  snubbing  him,  would  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Euth  thoughtfully  ;  and  suddenly 
she  slipped  from  the  sofa,  and  was  kneeling  on 
the  hearthrug,  with  her  brown  eyes  softl}^  search- 
ing Christina's  face  and  her  lips  whispering,  "  Do 
you  care.  Tiny  ?     Do  you  care.  Tiny,  dear  ?  " 

Tiny  snapped  her  fingers  as  she  pushed  back 
her  chair. 

"  Not  that  much  for  anybody — much  less  for 
Lord  Manister,  and  least  of  all  for  myself ! 
Now  don't  you  be  too  good  to  me,  Euth;  if 
you  are,  you'll  only   make  me   feel  ungrateful, 
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and  I  sliall  run  a  way,  because  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  you  another  word  about  what's  over  and 
done  with.  I  can't !  I  have  got  over  the  whole 
thing,  but  it  has  been  a  sickener.  It  makes  me 
sick  to  think  about  it.  I  don't  want  ever  to 
speak  of  it  again." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Euth ;  but  there  was 
disappointment  in  her  look  and  tone,  and  she 
added,  "  I  should  like  to  have  heard  the  truth, 
though ;  and  no  one  can  tell  it  me  but  you." 

"  And  thank  Heaven  for  that !  "  cried  Chris- 
tina piously.  "  The  version  out  there  was  that 
he  proposed  to  me  and  I  accepted  him,  and  then 
he  bolted  without  even  saying  good-bye.  It's 
true  that  he  didn't  say  good-bye ;  the  rest  is  not 
true.     But  you  must  just  make  it  do." 

Her  face  was  scarlet  with  the  shame  of  it  all ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  weakness  in  the  curl- 
ing lips.  She  spoke  bitterly,  but  not  at  all  sadly, 
and  her  next  words  were  still  more  suggestive  of 
a  wound  to  the  vanity  rather  than  to  the  heart. 
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"  Does  Erskine  know  ?  " 

^'Not  a  word." 

*' Honestly?" 

"  Quite  honestly ;  at  least,  I  have  never  men- 
tioned it  to  him,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  else 
has,  or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Herbert  wouldn't  say  anything.  Her- 
bert's very  close.  But — don't  you  two  tell  each 
other  everything,  Euth  ?  " 

The  young  girl  looked  incredulous  ;  the 
married  woman  smiled. 

"  Hardly  everything,  you  know  !  Erskine 
has  lots  of  relations  himself,  for  instance,  and  I'm 
sure  he  wouldn't  care  to  tell  me  the  ins  and  outs 
of  their  private  afiairs,  even  if  I  cared  to  know 
them.  It's  just  the  same  about  you  and  your 
affairs,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

''  Except  that  he  knows  me  so  well,"  Christina 
reflected  aloud,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  fire. 
"  If  I  had  a  husband,"  she  added  impulsively, 
''  I  should  like  to  tell  him  every  mortal  thing, 
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whether  I  wanted  to  or  not !  And  I  should  like 
not  to  want  to,  but  to  be  made.  But  that's 
because  I  should  like  above  all  things  to  be 
bossed  !  " 

"  You  would  take  some  bossing/'  suggested 
Euth. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Christina,  with 
a  little  sigh,  and  then  a  laugh  as  she  snatched 
her  eyes  from  the  fire.  "  But  I  can't  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  you  haven't  told  Erskine.  Never 
tell  him,  Euth,  for  you  don't  know  how  I  covet 
his  good  opinion.  I  like  him,  you  know,  dear, 
and  I  rather  think  he  likes  me — so  far." 

"Indeed  he  does,"  cried  Euth,  warmly;  and 
a  good  point  in  her  character  stood  out  through 
the  genuine  words.  "Nothing  ever  made  me 
happier  than  to  see  you  become  such  friends." 

"He  laughs  at  me  a  good  deal,"  Tiny 
remarked,  doubtfully. 

"  That's  because  you  amuse  him  a  good  deal. 
I  can't  get  him  to  laugh  at  me,  my  dear." 
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"  He  would  laugh,"  said  Christina,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  fire  again,  "  if  you  told  him  I  had 
aspired  to  Lord  Manister  !  " 

"  Bat  I'm  not  going  to  tell  him  anything  at  all 
ahout  it."  Euth  paused.  "  And,  after  all,  the 
Dromards  won't  take  any  notice  of  us  in  the 
country."  She  paused  again.  '' And  we  won't 
speak  of  this  any  more.  Tiny,  if  you  don't  like." 

The  shame  had  come  back  to  Christina's  face 
as  she  bent  it  towards  the  fire.  Twice  she  had 
made  no  answer  to  what  was  kindly  meant  and 
even  kindlier  said.  But  now  she  turned  and 
kissed  Euth,  saying,  "  Thank  you,  dear.  I  am 
afraid  I  don't  like.  But  you  have  been  awfully 
good  and  sweet  about  it — as  I  shan't  forget." 
And  the  fire  lit  their  faces  as  they  met,  but  the 
tear  that  had  got  upon  Tiny's  cheek  was  not  her 
own. 

Euth,  you  see,  could  be  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic and  genuine  enough.  But  she  could 
not  be  sensible  and  let  well  alone. 
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She  did  that  night  a  very  foolish  thing  :  she 
brought  np  the  subject  again.  Tempted  she 
certainly  was.  Never  since  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land had  Tiny  seemed  so  near  to  her,  or  she 
to  Tiny,  as  in  the  hours  immediately  following 
the  chat  between  them  in  Erskine's  study.  But 
Christina  stood  further  from  Ruth  than  Ruth 
imagined  ;  she  had  not  advanced,  but  retreated, 
before  the  glow  of  Ruth's  sympathy.  This 
was  after  the  event,  when  some  hours  separated 
Christina  from  those  emotional  moments  to  which 
she  had  not  contributed  her  share  of  the  emotion, 
leaving  the  scene  upon  her  mind  in  just  perspec- 
tive. She  still  could  value  Ruth's  sweetness  at 
the  end  of  their  talk,  but  her  own  suspicions, 
aroused  at  the  outset,  to  be  immediately  killed 
by  a  little  kindness,  had  come  to  life  again,  and 
were  calling  for  an  equal  appreciation.  The 
extent  of  Tiny's  suspicions  was  very  fall,  and  the 
suspicions  themselves  were  uncommonly  shrewd 

and  convincing.     They  made  it  a  little  hard  to 
H  2 
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return  Eutli's  smiles  during  the  evening,  and  to 
kiss  her  when  saying  good-night,  though  Tiny  did 
these  things  duly.  She  went  up-stairs  before  her 
time,  however,  and  not  at  all  in  the  mood  to  be 
bothered  any  further  about  Lord  Manister.  Yet 
she  behaved  very  patiently  when  Euth  came  pre- 
sently to  her  room  and  thus  bothered  her,  being 
suddenly  tempted  be3^ond  her  strength.  For 
Christina  was  discovered  standing  fully  dressed 
under  the  gas-bracket,  and  frowning  at  a  certain 
photograph  on  an  orange-coloured  mount,  which 
she  turned  face  downwards  as  Euth  entered. 
Whereupon  Euth,  discerning  the  sign-manual  of 
a  Melbourne  photographer,  could  not  help  saying 
slyly,  "  Who  is  it,  Tiny  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  Tiny  said,  also  slyly,  but 
keeping  the  photograph  itself  turned  provokingly 
to  the  floor. 

^ an  Australia?" 

"  Er — ^it  was  taken  out  there." 

"  It's  Lord  Manister  !  " 
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"  Perhaps  it  is — perhaps  it  isn't." 

"  Tiny,"  said  Euth,  with  pathos,  "  you  might 
show  me ! " 

But  Tiny  drummed  vexatiously  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  mount ;  and  here  Ruth  surely  shoukl 
have  let  the  matter  drop,  instead  of  which — 

"  You  are  very  horrid,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
must  just  tell  you  something.  I  have  heard 
things  from  Lady  Almeric,  who  is  very  intimate 
with  Lady  Dromard,  and  I  don't  believe  he  is  so 
much  to  blame  as  you  think  him.  I  have  heard 
it  spoken  about  in  society.  But  don't  look 
frightened.  Your  name  has  never  been  men- 
tioned. I  don't  think  it  has  ever  come  out. 
Indeed,  I  know  it  hasn't,  for  /,  actually,  have 
been  asked  the  name  of  the  girl  Lord  Manister 
was  fond  of  in  Melbourne — by  Lady  Almeric  !  " 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  suppose  ?  I  glory  in  that 
hb — I  am  honestly  proud  of  it.  But,  dear, 
the  point  is,  not  that  Lord  Manister  has  never 
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mentioned  ^^our  name,  but  tliat  lie  can  bear 
neither  name  nor  sight  of  the  girl  be  is  ex- 
j)ected  to  marry!  Lady  Almeric  told  me  when 
— I  couldn't  help  her." 

"  He  is  a  nice  young  man,  I  must  say !  " 
remarked  Christina  grimly.  "  My  fellow- victim 
has  a  title,  no  doubt  ?  " 

^'Well,  it's  Miss  Garth,  and  her  father's 
Lord  Acklam,  so  she's  the  Honourable,"  said 
Euth  gravely.  (Tiny  smiled  at  her  gravity.) 
''But  I've  seen  her,  and — he  can't  like  her  ! 
And  oh !  Tiny  dear,  they  all  say  he  left  his 
heart  in  Australia,  but  his  mother  sent  for  him 
because  she  heard  something  —  but  not  your 
name,  dear — and  he  came.  They  say  he  is 
devoted  to  his  mother;  but  this  has  come 
between  them,  and  she's  sorry  she  interfered, 
because  after  all  he  won't  marry  poor  Miss 
Garth.  I  had  it  direct  from  Lady  Almeric 
when  she  tried  to  get  that  out  of  me.  But  I 
lied  like  a  trooper  !  "  exclaimed  poor  Euth. 
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"  I'm  grateful  to  you  for  that,"  Christina 
said,  not  ungraciously — "  but  I  must  really  be 
going  to  bed." 

With  a  last  wistful  glance  at  the  orange- 
coloured  card  -  board,  Euth  took  the  hint. 
Christina  turned  away  in  time  to  avoid  an 
embrace  without  showing  her  repugnance, 
because  she  had  still  some  regard  for  Euth's 
good  heart.  But  she  had  never  experienced  a 
more  grateful  riddance,  and  the  look  that  followed 
Euth  to  the  threshold  would  have  kept  her  com- 
pany for  some  time  had  she  turned  there  and 
caught  one  glimpse  of  it. 

"  Now  I  understand  !  "  said  Christina  to  the 
closed  door.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  love  you 
for  it,  Euth  ;  but  I  don't — no,  I  don't !  " 

She  turned  the  photograph  face  upward,  and 
stared  thoughtfully  at  it  for  some  minutes 
longer  ;  then  she  put  it  away. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

ESSINGHAM       RECTORY. 

EssiNGHAM  Eectory,  which  the  Erskine  Hollands 
had  taken  for  the  month  of  August,  was  a  little 
old  building  with  some  picturesque  points-  to 
console  one  for  the  tameness  of  the  view  from 
its  windows.  The  surrounding  country  was 
perfectly  flat  but  for  Grallow  Hill,  and  not  at 
all  green  but  for  the  glebe  and  the  river-side 
meadows,  while  the  only  trees  of  any  account 
were  the  rectory  elms  and  those  in  the  Mund- 
ham  grounds.  It  is  true  that  on  Gallow  Hill 
three  wind- crippled  beeches  brandished  their 
deformities  against  the  sky,  as  ihej  may  do 
still ;  but  the  country  around  Essingham  is  no 
country  for  trees.  It  is  the  country  for  warrens 
and  rabbits   and  roads  without  hedges.     So  it 
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struck  Christina  as  more  like  the  back-blocks 
than  anything  she  had  hoped  to  see  in  England, 
and  pleased  her  more  than  anything  she  had 
seen.  She  showed  her  pleasure  before  they 
arrived  at  Essingham.  She  forgot  to  disparage 
the  Old  Country  during  the  long  drive  from  the 
county  town ;  and  that  was  notable.  She  had 
actually  no  stone  to  cast  at  the  elaborate  and 
impressive  gates  of  Mundham  Hall ;  apparently 
she  was  herself  impressed.  But  opposite  the 
gates  they  turned  to  the  left,  into  a  narrow  road 
with  hedges,  from  which  you  can  see  the  rectory, 
and  as  Herbert  put  it  afterwards — 
"  That's  what  knocked  our  Tiny !  " 
For  the  girl's  first  glimpse  of  the  old  house 
was  over  the  hedge  and  far  away  above  a 
brilliant  sash  of  meadow  green.  The  cream- 
coloured  walls  were  aglow  in  the  low  late 
sunshine,  what  was  to  be  seen  of  them,  for  they 
were  half  hidden  by  a  creeper  almost  as  old  as 
themselves.     The  red-tiled,  weather-beaten  roof 
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was  dark  with  age.  Even  at  a  distance  one 
smelt  rats  in  tlie  wainscot  within  the  stuccoed 
w^alls.  Around  the  house,  and  towering  above 
the  tiles,  the  elms  stood  as  still  against  the 
evening  sky  as  the  square  church -tower  hut  a 
little  way  to  the  right.  To  the  right  of  that, 
but  further  away,  rose  Gallow  Hill.  There- 
abouts the  sun  was  sinking,  but  the  clock  on  the 
near  side  of  the  church-tower  had  gilt  hands, 
which  marked  the  hour  w^ien  Christina  stood  up 
in  the  fly  and  astonished  her  friends  with  her 
frank  delight.  It  was  a  point  against  this 
young  lady,  on  subsequent  occasions  when  she 
did  not  forget  to  decry  the  Old  Country,  that  at 
ten  minutes  past  seven  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  August  she  had  given  way  to  enthusiasm 
over  a  scene  that  was  purely  English  and  very 
ordinary  in  itself. 

Not  that  her  immediate  appreciation  of  the 
place  became  modified  on  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  it.     At  the  end  of  the  first  clear  day  at 
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Essingham  she  informed  the  others  that  thus  far 
she  had  not  enjoyed  herself  so  much  since 
leaving  Australia.  Of  course  she  had  enjoyed 
herself  in  London.  That  did  not  count.  London 
only  compared  itself  with  Melbourne,  Christina 
did  not  care  how  favourably;  but  Essingham 
was  for  comparison  with  the  place  that  was 
dearer  to  her  than  any  other  in  the  world.  You 
will  understand  why  all  her  appreciations  were 
directly  comparative.  This  is  natural  in  the 
very  young,  and  fortunately  Tiny  Luttrell  was 
still  very  young  in  some  respects.  Blessed  with 
observant  eyes,  and  having  at  this  time  an 
irritable  memory  to  keep  her  prejudices  at 
attention,  her  mind  soon  became  the  scene  of 
many  curious  and  specific  contests  between 
England  and  Australia.  In  the  match  between 
Wallandoon  and  Essingham,  the  latter  made 
a  better  fight  than  you  would  think  against 
so  strong  an  opponent.  The  rectory  was  homely 
and  convenient  in  its  old  age,  and  Christina  was 
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greatly  charmed  with  her  own  room,  because  it 
was  small ;  and  if  the  wall-paper  was  modern 
and  conventional,  and  not  to  be  read  from  the 
pillow  in  the  early  morning,  it  was  almost 
as  pleasant  to  lie  and  watch  the  elm-tops 
trembling  against  the  sky.  And  if  the  sky  was 
not  really  blue  in  England,  the  leaves  in  Australia 
were  not  really  green,  as  Christina  now  knew. 
So  there  they  were  quits.  But  England  and 
Essingham  scored  palpably  in  some  things  ;  the 
kitchen  garden  was  one.  Christina  had  never 
seen  such  a  kitchen  garden ;  she  found  it  pos- 
sible to  spend  half  an  hour  there  at  any  time, 
to  her  further  contentment;  and  there  were 
other  attractions  on  the  premises,  which  were 
just  as  good  in  their  way,  while  their  way  was 
often  better  for  one. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  lawn-tennis  court 
which  satisfied  the  soul  of  Erskine,  who  played 
daily  for  its  express  refreshment.  That  was  what 
brought  him  to  Essingham.     The  neighbouring 
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clergy  were  always  ready  for  a  game.  But 
they  lauglied  at  Erskine  for  being  so  keen ; 
he  would  get  up  before  breakfast  to  roll  the 
court,  which  passed  their  understanding.  Christina 
played  also,  by  no  means  ill,  and  Herbert  un- 
commonly well ;  but  this  player  neither  won 
nor  lost  very  prettily.  He  was  more  amiable 
over  the  photography  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
partnership  with  Tiny ;  but  his  photographs 
were  uncommonly  bad.  Yet  this  was  another 
amusement  in  the  country,  where,  however, 
Christina  was  most  amused  by  the  neighbours 
who  called.  These  were  friendly  people,  and 
they  had  all  called  on  the  Hollands  the  previous 
year.  Half  of  them  were  clergymen,  though 
the  stranger  who  met  them  found  this  difficult 
to  believe  in  some  cases ;  the  other  half  were 
the  clergymen's  wives.  Very  grand  families 
apart,  there  is  no  other  society  round  about 
Essingham.  And  what  could  man  wish  better  ? 
Even  Christina  found  it  impossible  to  disapprove 
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of  tlie  well-bred,  easy-going,  tennis-playing,  un- 
professional country  clergy,  as  acquaintances  and 
friends.  But  she  did  find  fault  with  the  rector 
of  Essingham,  as  a  rector,  though  she  had 
never  seen  him,  and  though  Euth  assured  her 
that  he  was  a  dear  old  man. 

"  He  may  he  a  dear  old  man,''  Miss  Luttrell 
would  allow,  *'  hut  he's  a  had  old  rector !  His 
flock  don't  find  him  such  a  dear  old  man,  either. 
They  only  see  him  once  a  week,  in  the  pulpit ; 
and  then  they  can't  hear  him  !  " 

"  Who  has  been  telling  you  that.  Tiny  ?  " 
asked  Euth. 

"You've  been  talking  sedition  in  the  village !" 
said  Erskine  Holland. 

*'  Well,  I've  been  making  friends  with  two 
or  three  of  the  people,  if  that's  what  you  call 
talking  sedition,"  Tiny  replied;  "and  I  think 
your  dear  old  rector  neglects  them  shamefully. 
He  does  worse  than  that.  There's  some  fund  or 
other  for  buying  coals  and  blankets  for  the  poor 
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of  the  parisli ;  and  there's  old  Mrs.  Clapperton. 
Mrs.  Clapperton's  a  Roman  Catholic ;  so,  if  you 
please,  she  never  gets  her  coals  or  blankets,  and 
she's  too  proud  to  ask  for  them.  That's  a  fact — 
and  I  tell  you  what,  I'd  like  to  expose  your  dear 
old  man,  Euth  !  As  for  the  village,  if  it's  a  speci- 
men of  your  English  villages,  let  me  tell  you, 
Erskine,  that  it's  leagues  behind  the  average 
bush  township.  Why,  they  haven't  even  got  a 
State  school,  but  only  a  one-horse  affair  run  by 
the  rector !  And  the  schoolmaster's  the  most 
ignorant  man  in  the  village.  I  wonder  you 
don't  copy  us,  and  go  in  for  State  schools !  " 

"  Copy  us,  and  go  in  for  State  schools,"  echoed 
Ruth  with  gentle  mirth,  as  she  sometimes  would 
echo  Tiny's  remarks,  and  with  a  smile  that 
travelled  from  Tiny  to  Erskine.  But  Erskine 
did  not  return  the  smile.  His  eyes  rested 
shrewdly  upon  Christina,  and  Ruth  feared  from 
their  expression  that  he  thought  the  girl  an  utter 
fool ;    but  she  was  wrong. 
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Christina  was  not,  if  you  like,  an  intellectual 
girl,  but  she  was  by  no  means  a  fool.  Neither 
was  her  brother-in-law,  who  perceived  this.  Her 
comments  on  the  books  he  lent  her  were  suffi- 
ciently intelligent,  and  she  pleased  him  in  other 
ways  too.  He  was  glad,  for  instance,  to  see  her 
interesting  herself  in  the  local  peasants ;  he  was 
particularly  glad  that  she  did  not  give  this 
interest  its  head  :  though  as  a  matter  of  fact-  it 
never  pulled,  Christina  was  not  the  girl  for  inter- 
ests that  gallop  and  have  not  legs.  Not  the  least 
of  her  attractions,  in  the  eyes  of  a  male  relative 
of  middle  age,  was  a  certain  solid  sanity  that 
showed  through  every  crevice  of  her  wayward 
nature.  It  was  sanity  of  the  cynical  sort,  which 
men  appreciate  most.  And  it  was  least  apparent 
in  her  own  actions,  which  is  the  weak  point  of 
the  cynically  sane. 

"  At  all  events,  Tiny,  you  can't  find  the 
country  a  tight  fit,  like  London,"  said  Erskine, 
once,  during  the  first  few  days.     "  Come,  now  ! " 
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"No,"  replied  Tiny,  tlioughtfully,  "I  must 
own  it  doesn't  fit  so  tight.  But  it  tickles  !  You 
mayn't  go  here  and  you  mayn't  go  there  ;  in 
Australia  you  may  go  anywhere  you  darn  please. 
Excuse  me,  Erskine,  but  I  feel  this  a  good  deal. 
Only  this  morning  Euth  and  I  were  blocked  by 
a  notice-board  just  outside  the  wicket  at  the  far 
end  of  the  churchyard  ;  we  were  thinking  of 
going  up  Gallow  Hill,  but  we  had  to  turn  back, 
as  trespassers  would  be  prosecuted.  There's  no 
trespassing  where  I  come  from.  And  Euth  says 
the  board  wasn't  there  last  year." 

"  Ah,  the  Dromards  weren't  there  last  year  ! 
They've  stuck  it  up — you  should  pitch  into  your 
friend  Lord  Manister.  It's  rather  vexatious  of 
them,  I  grant  you  ;  they  can't  want  to  have  tea 
on  Gallow  Hill ;  and  it's  a  pity,  because  there's 
a  fine  view  of  the  hall  from  the  top." 

"  Indeed  ?  Euth  never  told  me  that," 
remarked  Christina,  curiously.  "  Have  they 
arrived  yet  ?  "   she  added,  in  apparent  idleness. 
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"  Last  night,  I  hear — if  you  mean  the 
Dromards.  And  a  rumour  has  arrived  with 
them." 

Now  Christina  was  careful  not  to  inquire 
what  the  rumour  was ;  but  Erskine  told  her ; 
and  oddly  enough,  what  he  had  heard  and  now 
repeated  was  to  come  true  immediately. 

The  great  family  at  Mundham  were  about  to 
entertain  the  county.  That  was  the  whisper 
which  was  presently  to  be  spoken  aloud  as  a  pure 
fact.  It  ran  over  the  land  with  "  At  last ! "  hiss- 
ing at  its  heels,  and  a  still  more  sinister  whisper 
chased  the  pair  of  them :  for  the  Dromards 
might  have  entertained  the  county  months 
before ;  a  house-warming  had  been  expected  of 
them  in  the  winter,  but  they  had  chosen  to  warm 
Mundham  with  their  own  friends  from  a  distance  ; 
and  since  then  the  General  Election  had  become 
a  moral  certainty  for  the  following  spring,  and 
— the  point  was — Viscount  Manister  had  declared 
his  willingness  to  stand  for  the  division.     The 
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corollary  was  irresistible ;  but  so,  it  appears,  was 
Countess  Dromard's  invitation,  which  few  are 
believed  to  have  declined — for  those  that  did 
so  made  it  known.  Some  disgust,  however,  was 
expressed  at  the  kind  of  entertainment,  which, 
after  all,  was  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  garden- 
party.  But  nearly  all  who  were  bidden  accepted. 
The  notice,  too,  was  shorter  than  other  people 
would  have  presumed  to  give  ;  but  other  people 
were  not  the  Dromards.  The  Countess's  invita- 
tion conveyed  to  a  hundred  country  homes  a  joy 
that  was  none  the  less  keen  for  a  certain  shame 
or  shyness  in  showing  any  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
so  small  a  matter.  Nevertheless,  though  not 
adorned  by  a  coronet,  as  it  might  have  been, 
nor  in  any  way  a  striking  trophy,  the  card 
obtained  a  telling  position  over  many  a  rectory 
chimney-piece,  where  in  some  instances  it  re- 
mained, accidentally,  for  months.  In  justice  to 
the  residents,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that 

not  one  of  them  read  it  with  a  more  poignant 
I  2 
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delight,  nor  adjusted  it  in  the  mirror  with  a  nicer 
care  and  a  finer  show  of  carelessness,  nor  gazed 
at  it  oftener  while  ostensibly  looking  at  the 
clock,  than  did  Mrs.  Erskine  Holland  during  the 
next  ten  days. 

But  when  it  came  she  acted  cleverly.  There 
was  occasion  for  all  her  cleverness,  because  in 
her  case  the  invitation  was  a  complete  surprise  ; 
she  had  not  dared  to  expect  one ;  and  you  may 
imagine  her  peculiar  satisfaction  at  receiving  an 
invitation  that  embraced  her  "  party."  Yet  she 
was  able  to  toss  the  card  across  the  breakfast- 
table  to  Erskine,  merely  remarking,  ''  Should  we 
go  ?  "  And  when  Tiny  at  once  stated  that  for 
her  part  she  was  not  keen,  Ruth  gave  her  a 
sympathetic  look,  as  much  as  to  say  "No  more 
am  I,  my  dear,"  which  might  have  deceived  a 
less  discerning  person.  But  Tiny  saw  that  her 
sister  was  holding  her  breath  until  Erskine  spoke 
his  mind. 

"Have  we  anj^  other  engagement  ?  "  said  he. 
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directly.  "  If  not,  it  would  hardly  do  to  stick 
here  playing  tennis  within  sight  of  their  lodge. 
I'm  no  more  keen  than  you  are,  Tiny,  but  that 
would  look  uncommon  poor.  It  was  very  kind  of 
them  to  think  of  asking  us ;  I'm  afraid  we  must 
go  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  amusing." 

"  Thanks,"  replied  Christina,  to  whom  this 
assurance  was  addressed,  ''  but  you  needn't  send 
me  there  to  be  amused ;  you  see,  I  have  plenty 
to  amuse  me  here,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  that 
had  been  slow  to  come.  "  I'll  go,  of  course, 
and  with  pleasure  ;  but  there  would  be  more 
pleasure  in  some  hard  setts  with  you,  Erskine, 
or  in  taking  your  photograph." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  you'd  miss, 
Tiny !  I  can  promise  you  some  sport,  if 
you  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open.  Then  you 
knew  Lord  Manister  in  Melbourne.  In  any 
case,  you  oughtn't  to  go  back  there  without  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  our  fine  folks  at  home,  when 
you  can  get  it." 
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''  Oil,  I'll  go ;  but  not  for  tlie  sport  of  see- 
ing your  clergy  and  gentry  on  their  knees  to 
your  fine  folks,  nor  yet  to  be  amused.  As  for 
Lord  Manister,  lie  was  well  enough  in  Melbourne; 
he  didn't  give  himself  airs,  and  there  he  was 
wise.  But  on  his  native  heath  !  One  would  be 
sorry  to  set  foot  on  the  same  soil.  It  must  be 
sacred." 

''Come,  I  say,  I  don't  think  you'll  find  the 
parsons  on  their  knees.  We  think  a  lot  of  a 
lord,  if  you  like ;  but  we  try  to  forget  that  when 
we're  talking  to  him.  We  do  our  best  to  treat 
him  as  though  he  were  merely  a  gentleman,  you 
know,"  said  Erskine,  smiling,  but  giving,  as  he 
felt,  an  informing  hint. 

"  Ah,  you  try  !  "  said  Christina.  "  You  do 
your  best !  " 

''  Our  best  may  be  very  bad,"  laughed 
Erskine ;  "if  so,  you  must  show  us  how  to 
better  it.  Tiny." 

''I    should    get    Tin}^   to    teach    you    how 
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to  treat  a  lord,  dear,"  said  Euth,  wlio  saw 
nothing  to  laugh  at,  and  seemed  likely  to  lend 
her  husband  a  severer  support  than  the  occasion 
needed. 

"  Say  Lord  Manister  !  "  suggested  Erskine. 
"  Will  you  show  me  on  him  ?  " 

"  I  may  if  you're  good — you  wait  and 
see,"  said  Tiny  lightly.  And  lightly  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  For  Herbert,  as 
usual,  was  late  for  breakfast,  which  was  for 
once  a  very  good  thing ;  and  as  for  Euth,  it  was 
merely  her  misfortune  to  have  a  near  sight  for 
the  line  dividing  chaff  from  earnest,  but  now  she 
saw  it,  and  on  which  side  of  it  the  others  were, 
for  she  had  joined  them  and  was  laughing  herself. 

But  Herbert  would  not  have  laughed  at  all ; 
indeed,  he  had  not  a  smile  for  the  subject  when 
he  did  come  down  and  Euth  gave  him  his  break- 
fast alone.  It  seemed  well  that  Christina  was  not 
in  the  room.  Her  brother  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying  what  he  thought  of  Manister,  and  what 
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Manister  had  once  called  liim  behind  his  back, 
and  what  he  would  have  done  to  Manister's 
eye  had  half  as  much  been  said  to  his  face.  His 
personal  decision  about  the  garden  party  was 
merely  contemptuous.  He  was  not  going.  Nor 
did  he  go  when  the  time  came.  Meanwhile, 
however,  something  happened  to  modify  for  the 
moment  his  opinion  of  the  young  Viscount 
whom  it  was  Herbert's  meagre  satisfaction*  to 
abuse  roundly  whenever  his  noble  name  was 
spoken. 

Having  been  provided  with  two  rooms  at  the 
rectory,  in  one  of  which  he  was  expected  to  read 
diligently  every  morning,  Herbert  entered  that 
room  only  when  his  pipe  needed  filling.  He 
kept  his  tobacco  there,  and  also,  to  be  sure,  his 
books ;  but  these  he  never  opened.  He  read 
nothing,  save  chance  items  in  an  occasional 
sporting  paper  ;  he  simply  smoked  and  pottered, 
leaving  the  smell  of  his  pipe  in  the  least  desirable 
places.     When  he  took  photographs  with  Tiny, 
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that  was  pottering  too,  for  neither  of  them  knew 
much  about  it,  and  Herbert  was  too  indolent  to 
take  either  pains  or  care  in  a  pursuit  which 
essentially  demands  both.  He  had  rather  a  good 
eye  for  a  subject;  he  could  arrange  a  picture 
with  some  judgment.  That  interested  him,  but 
the  subsequent  processes  did  not,  and  these  in- 
variably spoilt  the  plate.  All  his  actions,  how- 
ever, suggested  an  underlying  theory  that  what 
is  worth  doing  is  not  necessarily  worth  doing 
well.  This  applied  even  to  his  games,  about  which 
Herbert  was  really  keen ;  he  played  lawn-tennis 
carelessly,  though  with  a  verve  and  energy  some- 
what surprising  in  the  loafing,  smoking  idler  of 
the  morning.  He  had  been  fond  of  cricket,  too, 
in  Australia;  it  was  a  disappointment  to  him 
that  no  cricket  was  to  be  had  at  Essingham.  He 
looked  forward  to  Cambridge  for  the  athletic 
advantages.  He  had  no  intention  of  reading 
there ;  so  what,  he  wanted  to  know,  was  the 
good  of  his  reading  here  ?     Certainly,  Herbert 
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had  entered  at  an  accommodating  college,  wliich 
would  receive  young  men  quite  free  from  previous 
knowledge  ;  but  he  might  have  been  reading  for 
his  little-go  all  this  time ;  and  he  never  read  a 
word. 

But  one  morning  he  loitered  afield,  and 
came  back  enthusiastic  about  a  place  for  a  photo- 
graph ;  the  next,  Tiny  and  the  implements  were 
dragged  to  the  spot :  and  really  it  was  not  bad. 
It  was  a  scene  on  the  little  river  just  below 
Mundham  bridge.  The  thick  white  rails  of  the 
bridge  standing  out  against  a  clump  of  trees  in 
the  park  bej^ond,  the  single  arch  with  the  dark 
water  underneath  and  some  sunlit  ripples  twink- 
ling at  the  further  side,  seemed  to  call  aloud  for 
a  camera ;  and  Herbert  might  have  used  his  to 
some  purpose,  for  a  change,  had  he  not  forgotten 
to  fill  his  slides  with  plates  before  leaving  home. 
This  discovery  was  not  made  until  the  bridge 
was  in  focus,  and  it  put  young  Luttrell  in  the 
plight  of  a  rifleman  who  has  sighted  the  bull's- 
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eye  with  an  empty  barrel.  It  was  a  question  of 
returning  to  tlie  rectory  to  load  the  slides,  or  of 
giving  up  the  photograph  altogether.  On  an- 
other occasion,  having  forgotten  the  lens,  Herbert 
had  packed  up  the  camera  and  gone  back  in 
disgust.  But  that  happened  nearer  home.  To- 
day he  had  carried  the  camera  a  good  mile.  Two 
journeys  with  something  to  show  for  them  were 
preferable  to  one  with  a  tired  arm  for  the  only 
result.  Within  a  minute  after  the  slides  were 
found  empty,  Christina  was  alone  in  the  meadow 
below  the  bridge ;  Herbert  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  up  the  photograph  altogether. 

The  girl  had  not  lost  patience,  for  she  was 
herself  partly  to  blame.  There  were,  however, 
still  better  reasons  for  her  resignation.  She 
happened  to  have  the  second  volume  of  "  The 
Newcomes  "  in  her  jacket  pocket,  and  the  little 
river  seemed  to  ripple  her  an  invitation  from  the 
bridge  to  make  herself  comfortable  with  her  book 
in  its  shade.    There  was  no  great  need  for  shade. 
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but  tlie  idea  seemed  sensible.  With  her  hand 
on  the  book  in  her  pocket,  and  her  eyes  hovering 
about  the  bridge  for  the  coolest  corner,  she  felt 
perhaps  a  little  ashamed  as  she  thought  of 
Herbert  making  a  cool  day  hot  by  running  back 
alone  for  what  they  had  both  forgotten.  It  was 
hardly  this  feeling,  however,  that  kept  her  stand- 
ing where  she  was. 

She  had  known  no  finer  day  in  England. 
The  light  was  strong  and  limpid,  the  shadows 
abrupt  and  deep.  The  sky  was  not  cloudless, 
but  the  clouds  were  thin  and  clean.  There  was 
a  refreshing  amount  of  wind ;  the  tree-tops 
beyond  the  bridge  swayed  a  little  against  the 
sky;  the  focussing-cloth  flapped  between  the 
tripod  legs  ;  and  for  some  minutes  the  girl  stood 
absently  imbibing  all  this  without  a  thought  in 
her  head. 

Presently  she  found  herself  wondering  whether 
there  was  enough  movement  in  the  trees  to  mar 
a  photograph ;  later,  she  tucked  her  head  under 
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the  cloth  to  see.  As  she  examined  the  inverted 
picture  on  the  ground-glass,  she  held  the  cloth 
loosely  over  her  head  and  round  her  neck.  But 
suddenly  she  twitched  it  tighter.  For  first  the 
sound  of  wheels  had  come  to  her  ears.  Then  a 
dog-cart  had  been  pulled  up  on  the  bridge.  And 
now  on  the  focussing-screen  a  figure  was  ad- 
vancing upside-down,  like  a  fly  on  the  ceiling, 
and  doubling  its  size  with  each  stride,  until 
there  occurred  a  momentary  eclipse  of  the  in- 
verted landscape  by  Lord  Manister,  who  had 
stalked  in  broad  daylight  to  our  Tiny's  side. 
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A    MATTER    OF    ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

The  focussing-cloth  clung  to  her  head  like  a 
cowl  as  she  raised  it  and  bowed.  There  must 
have  been  nervousness  on  both  sides,  for  the 
moment,  but  it  did  not  prevent  Lord  Manister 
from  taking  off  his  hat  with  a  sweep  and  swift- 
ness that  amounted  almost  to  a  flourish,  nor 
Christina  from  noticing  this  and  his  clothes. 
He  was  so  admirably  attired  in  summer  gray 
that  she  took  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  she 
was  herself  unusually  shabby,  her  idea  being 
that  contact  with  the  incorrect  was  rather 
good  for  him.  Correctness  of  any  kind,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  was  ridiculously  wrong  in  her 
eyes.  Otherwise  she  might  have  been  different 
herself. 
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''  I  knew  it  was  you !  "  Lord  Manister  de- 
clared, having  shaken  her  hand. 

"  How  could  you  know  ?  "  said  Christina, 
smiling.     "  You  must  be  very  clever." 

"  I  wish  I  was.  No ;  I  met  your  brother 
running  like  anything  with  some  wooden  things 
under  his  arm.  He  wouldn't  see  me,  but  I  saw 
him.  I  was  going  to  pull  up,  but  he  wouldn't 
see  me." 

Miss  Luttrell  explained  that  her  brother  had 
gone  back  for  plates,  which  they  had  both 
very  stupidly  forgotten;  she  added  that  she 
was  sure  he  could  not  have  recognised  Lord 
Manister. 

"Plates!"  said  this  nobleman.  "Ah,  they're 
important,  I  know." 

"  Well,  they're  your  cartridges  ;  you  can't 
shoot  anything  without  them." 

Lord  Manister  gave  a  louder  laugh  than  the 
remark  merited ;  then  he  studied  his  boots 
among    the    daisies.      Christina    smiled    as    she 
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watched  him,  until  he  looked  up  briskly,  and 
nearly  caught  her. 

''  I  say,  Miss  Luttrell,  I  should  like  im- 
mensely to  be  on  in  this  scene,  if  you  would  let 
me  !  I  mean  to  say  I  should  like  to  see  the 
thing  taken.  Perhaps  you  could  do  with  the 
trap  and  my  mare  on  the  bridge ;  she's  some- 
thing special,  I  assure  you.  And  I  have  been 
thinking — if  you  think  so  too — that  my  man 
might  go  back  for  your  brother  and  give  him  a 
lift.  It  must  be  monstrous  hot  walking.  It's 
a  monstrous  hot  day,  you  know." 

This  was  not  only  an  exaggeration,  but  a 
puff  of  smoke  revealing  hidden  fires  within  the 
young  man's  head.  Christina  fanned  the  fire 
until  it  tinged  his  cheek,  by  wilfully  hesitating 
before  giving  him  a  gracious  answer.  For  when 
she  spoke  it  was  to  say  with  a  smile  at  his 
anxiety,  "  Eeally  you  are  very  considerate. 
Lord  Manister,  and  I  am  sure  Herbert  will  be 
grateful."      They   walked    to    the    bridge,    and 
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stood  upon  it    the    next    minute,  watcliing  the 
dog-cart  swing  out  of  sight  where  the  road  bent. 

**  Your  brother  is  very  likely  half-way  back 
by  this  time,"  remarked  Lord  Manister,  who 
would  have  been  very  sorry  to  believe  what  he 
was  saying  ;  "I  dare  say  my  man  will  pick  him 
up  directly;  if  so,  they'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"I  hope  the}^  will,"  said  Christina — "the 
light  is  so  excellent  just  now,"  she  was  in  a 
hurry  to  add. 

''Ah,  the  light  in  Australia  was  better  for 
this  sort  of  thing." 

"  As  a  rule,  yes  ;  but  it  would  surely  be  diffi- 
cult to  beat  this  morning  anywhere  ;  the  great 
thing  is,  over  here,  that  you  are  so  free  from 
glare." 

"  Then  you  like  England  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  like  this  corner  of 
England;  I  haven't  seen  much  else,  you  know." 

"  Good !  I  am  glad  you  like  this  corner  ; 
you  know,    it's    ours,"    said   the    young   fellow 
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simply.  Then  he  paused.  "  How  strange  to 
meet  you  here,  though  !  "  he  added,  as  if  he  could 
not  help  it,  nor  the  slight  stress  that  laid  itself 
upon  the  personal  pronoun, 

"  It  should  rather  strike  me  as  strange  to 
meet  you,"  Miss  Luttrell  replied  pointedly ; 
"  for  I  am  sure  I  told  you  that  my  sister  and 
her  husband  had  taken  Essingham  Eectory  for 
August.  You  may  have  forgotten  the  occasion. 
It  was  in  London." 

"Dear  me,  no,  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it. 
To  be  sure,  you  told  me — at  Lady  Almeric's." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  remember  saying  that 
you  knew  o/" Essingham?  " 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  because  this  was  very 
dryly  said  that  Lord  Manister  smiled.  Nor  was 
the  smile  one  of  his  best,  which  were  charming ; 
it  was  visibly  the  expression  of  his  nervousness, 
not  his  mirth. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  remember 
that,"  he  confessed,  with  an  awkwardness  and 
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humility  which  made  Christina  tingle  in  a 
sudden  appreciation  of  his  position  in  the 
world.  "  It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  Miss 
Luttrell." 

"  I  wonder  what  made  you  ? "  remarked 
Christina  reflectively,  but  in  a  friendlier  tone. 

"Ah!  don't  wonder,"  he  said  impatiently. 
His  eyes  fell  upon  her  for  one  moment,  then 
wandered  down  the  road,  as  he  added  strangely  : 
"You  do  and  say  so  many  foolish  things  without 
a  decent  why  or  wherefore.  They're  the  things 
for  which  you  never  forgive  yourself  !  They're 
the  things  for  which  you  never  hope  to  be 
forgiven ! " 

The  girl  did  not  look  at  him,  but  her  glance 

chased  his  down  the  road  to  the  bend  where  the 

dog-cart  had  vanished  and  would  reappear.    She, 

however,  was  the  next  to   speak,  for  something 

had  occurred  to  her  that  she  verv  much  desired 

to  explain. 

"  You  see,  I  didn't  know  you  lived  here.     I 
J  2 
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had  never  heard  of  Mundham  when  we  met  in 
town  ;  if  I  had,  I  shouldn't  have  known  it  was 
yours.  I  never  dreamt  that  I  should  meet  you 
liere.     You  understand,  Lord  Manister?  " 

''My  dear  Miss  Luttrell,"  cried  Manister 
earnestly,  "  anybody  could  see  that  !  " 

So  Christina  lost  nothing  by  her  little  exhi- 
bition of  anxiety  to  impress  this  point  upon  him  ; 
for  his  reply  was  a  triumphant  flourish  of  the 
opinion  she  desired  him  to  hold,  to  show  her 
that  he  had  it  already  ;  and  his  anxiety  in  the 
matter  was  even  more  apparent  than  her  own. 

"  Thank  you,  Lord  Manister,"  said  Christina, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  Then  her  glance 
dropped  to  his  hand;  and  his  fingers  were 
entangled  in  his  watch-chain ;  and  in  the  know- 
ledge that  the  greater  awkwardness  was  on  his 
side  she  raised  her  eyes  confidently,  and  met  the 
dogged  stare  of  a  young  Briton  about  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  his  misdeeds. 

''Do    you    want    to    know    why    I    didn't 
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mention    our    Laving    taken   this    place  —  that 
time  in  town  ?  " 

"  That  depends  whether  jou  want  to  tell  me." 

"  I  must  tell  you.  It  was  hecause  I  feared — 
I  mean  to  say,  it  crossed  my  mind — that  perhaps 
you  mightn't  care  to  come  here  if  you  knew !  " 

He  paused  and  watched  her.  She  was  look- 
ins:  down,  with  her  chin  half  buried  in  the 
focussing-cloth,  which  had  slipped  from  her 
head  and  fallen  round  her  shoulders.  The  cool- 
ness of  her  face  against  the  black  velvet  exasper- 
ated him,  and  the  more  so  because  he  felt 
himself  flushing  as  he  added,  "I  see  I  was  a 
fool  to  fear  that.'' 

"  It  was  certainly  unnecessary,  Lord  Manis- 
ter,"  said  the  girl,  calmly,  and  not  without  a 
note  of  amusement  in  her  voice. 

''  So  you  don't  mind  meeting  one  !  '* 

"  Lord  Manister,  I  am  delighted.  Why 
should  I  mind  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  behaved  like  a  brute." 
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"  You  did,  I'm  afraid."  He  winced.  ''  Yoii 
went  away  without  saying  good-bye  to  your 
friends." 

"  I  went  away  without  saying  good-bye  to 
you." 

"  Among  others." 

**  No  !  "  he  cried  sharply,  *'  You  and  I  were 
more  than  friends." 

Christina  drummed  the  ground  with  one  foot. 
Her  glance  passed  over  Lord  Manister's  shoulder. 
He  knew  that  it  waited  for  the  dog-cart  at 
the  bend  of  the  road. 

"  We  were  more  than  friends,"  he  repeated 
desperately, 

*'  I  don't  think  we  ever  were." 

"  But  you  thought  so  once  !  " 

The  girl's  lip  curled,  but  her  eyes  still  waited 
in  the  road. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  yourself  thought  once. 
Lord  Manister?  "  she  said  quietly.  *'  Whatever 
it   was,  it  didn't  last  long;  but  I  forgive  that 
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freely.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Why,  because  it 
was  exactly  the  same  with  me." 

"  Do  you  forgive  me  for  gettiug  you  talked 
about  ?  "  exclaimed  Lord  Mauister. 

"  Yes — because  it  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to 
forgive,"  returned  Christina,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "  The  rest  was  nonsense  :  and  I  wish 
you  v^ouldn't  rake  it  up  in  this  dreadfully  serious 
way." 

We  know  what  Christina  might  mean  by 
nonsense.  Lord  Manister  was  not  the  first  of 
her  friends  whom  she  had  offended  by  her  abuse 
of  the  word.  "  It  was  not  nonsense  !  "  he  cried. 
"  It  was  something  either  better  or  worse.  I  give 
you  my  word  that  I  honestly  meant  it  to  be 
something  better.  But  my  people  sent  for  me. 
What  could  I  do  ?  " 

His  voice  and  e^^es  were  pitiable;  but 
Christina  showed  him  no  pity, 

"  What,  indeed  !  "  she  said  ironically.  "  I 
myself  never  blamed  you    for   going.       I    was 
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quite  sure  that  you  were  the  passive  party, 
though  others  said  differently.  AH  I  have  to 
forgive,  is  what  you  made  other  people  say  ;  but 
the  whole  affair  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history 
— and  do  you  think  we  need  talk  about  it  any 
more,  Lord  Manister  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  all  T  have  to  forgive  myself,"  he 
answered  bitterly,  disregarding  her  question. 
"  If  only  you  would  hate  me,  I  could  hate 
myself  less ;  but  I  deserve  your  contempt.  Yet 
if  you  knew  what  has  been  in  my  heart  all  this 
time,  you  would  pity  one.  You  have  haunted 
me  !  I  have  been  good  for  nothing  ever  since  I 
came  back  to  England.  My  people  will  tell  you 
so,  when  you  get  to  know  them.  M}^  mother 
would  tell  you  in  a  minute.  She  has  never 
heard  your  name  .  .  .  but  she  knows  there  was 
someone  .  .  .  she  knows  there  is  someone  still !  " 

Christina  had  coloured  at  last ;  but  as  she 
coloured,  the  trot  of  a  horse  came  gratefully  to 
lier  attentive  ears. 
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''  You  must  tliink  no  more  about  it/'  slie 
whispered ;  and  her  flush  deepened. 

"  You  wipe  it  all  out  ?  "  he  cried  eagerly. 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

Her  eyes  met  the  dog-cart  at  the  bend. 
Herbert  was  in  it. 

"  And  we  start  afresh  ?  " 

He  thought  he  was  to  get  no  answer.  She 
was  gazing  anxiously  at  Herbert  as  the  trap 
approached ;  as  it  drew  up  on  the  bridge  she 
murmured,  "  I  think  we  had  better  let  well 
alone,"  without  looking  at  Lord  Manister. 
''Herbert,  you  remember  Lord  Manister ?  "  she 
cried  aloud  in  the  same  breath. 

Herbert's  look  was  not  reassuring.  He  was, 
in  fact,  disgusted  with  all  present  but  the  groom, 
and  most  of  all  with  himself  for  being  where  he 
was.  JSTor  was  he  the  young  man  to  trouble  to 
hide  his  feelings,  and  he  showed  them  now  in 
so  black  a  look  that  Christina,  who  knew  him, 
was   filled  with  apprehension.     Thanks  to  Lord 
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Manister's  tact,  that  look  did  not  last.  Manister, 
who  had  his  own  impression  of  young  Lnttrell's 
character,  and  had  not  to  be  shrewd  to  guess  the 
other's  attitude  towards  himself,  brought  his  most 
graceful  manner  to  bear  on  the  situation.  With 
Tiny  Luttrell,  during  the  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  he  had  deserved  and  now  endured,  his  best 
manner  had  not  been  at  his  command ;  but  it  re- 
turned to  him  with  the  return  of  the  dog-cart, 
and  in  time  to  do  him  a  service.  He  had  hardly 
shaken  hands  with  Herbert,  when  he  asked  him, 
as  an  Australian  and  therefore  a  judge,  his 
opinion  of  the  mare. 

The  touch  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  an 
older  man ;  but  Herbert  was  barely  twenty,  and 
it  flattered  him  to  the  marrow.  Christina  was 
relieved  to  hear  his  knowing  but  laudatory  com- 
ments on  the  mare's  points.  She  knew  that, 
despite  her  brother's  aggressive  independence,  he 
was  susceptible  enough  to  marked  civility.  This, 
indeed,  he  never  expected,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
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to  return,  with  interest,  some  fancied  slight ;  but 
Christina  had  never  known  him  rude  to  anyone 
going  out  of  his  way  to  be  polite  to  him,  as  Lord 
Manister  was  doing  this  morning.  She  divined 
that  politeness  from  a  nobleman  was  not  less 
gratifying  to  Herbert  because  he  happened  to 
have  maligned  the  nobleman  with  much  industry. 
Herbert's  modest  desire  was  to  be  treated  as  an 
equal  by  all  men,  and  he  was  now  being  treated 
as  an  equal  by  a  lord.  This  was  all  he  required 
to  make  him  reasonably  civil,  even  to  Lord 
Manister.  When  Manister  asked  him,  almost 
deferentially,  whether  the  mare  could  be  taken 
in  the  photograph,  he  offered  his  lordship  a  place 
in  it  too,  the  offer  being  declined,  but  not  with- 
out many  thanks, 

"  I'm  going  to  help  take  it,"  Manister 
laughed.  "  Mind  you  don't  move,  Luttrell. 
I'm  going  to  help  your  sister.  Hadn't  you 
better  come  too,  and  leave  my  man  alone  in  his 
glory  ?  " 
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Herbert  replied  that  lie  would  take  off  tlie 
cap,  or  do  anything  they  liked.  So  the  three 
went  down  into  the  meadow,  and  some  infamous 
negatives  resulted  later.  At  the  time,  care  seemed 
to  be  taken  by  the  photographers,  while  Lord 
Manister  stood  at  a  little  distance,  laughing  a 
good  deal.  He  was  pressed  to  stand  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  not  by  Christina,  and  he  steadily 
refused.  The  conciliation  of  his  enemy  seemed 
assured  without  that,  though  he  did  think  of 
something  else  to  make  it  doubly  sure. 

"  B}^  the  way,  Luttrell,"  he  said,  as  the 
camera  was  being  packed  away,  "  you're  a 
cricketer  to  a  certainty — you're  an  Australian." 

''I'm  very  fond  of  it,"  the  Australian  replied, 
"  but  I  haven't  played  over  here  ;  I've  never  had 
the  slant." 

"  Well,  we  play  a  bit ;  come  over  and 
practise  with  us." 

Herbert  thanked  him,  declaring  that  he 
should  like  nothing  better. 
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*'  Lord  Manister  is  a  great  cricketer,"  Chris- 
tina observed. 

"  Come  over  and  practise,"  repeated  liis  lord- 
ship cordially.  "  The  ground  isn't  at  all  had, 
considering  it  was  only  made  last  winter,  and 
there's  a  professor  to  howl  to  you.  We  have 
some  matches  coming  on  presently.  Perhaps  we 
might  find  a  place  for  you." 

This  was  the  one  thing  Lord  Manister  said 
which  came  within  measurable  distance  of  offend- 
ing the  touchy  Herbert.  A  minute  later  they 
had  parted  company. 

"  They  mi^ht  find  a  place  for  me,"  Herbert 
repeated,  as  he  and  Tiny  turned  towards  the 
village,  while  Lord  Manister  drove  ofi'  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  another  slightly  orna- 
mental sweep  of  his  hat.  "Might  they,  indeed  ! 
I  wouldn't  take  it.  My  troubles  about  their 
matches  !     But  I  could  enjoy  a  practice." 

"  He  said  he  would  send  over  for  you  next 
time  they  do  practise." 
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Those  had  been  Lord  Manister's  last  words. 

"  He  did.  He  is  improved.  He's  a  sports- 
man, after  all.  It  was  decent  of  him  to  send 
back  the  trap  for  me.  But  I  didn't  want  to  get 
in — I  was  jolly  scottj  with  myself  for  getting 
in.     I  say,  Tiny  !  " 

^^Well?" 

He  had  her  by  the  arm. 

"  I  don't  ask  any  questions.  I  don't  want  to 
know  a  single  thing.  1  hope  he  went  down  on 
his  knees  for  his  sins ;  I  hope  you  gave  him  fits ! 
But  look  here.  Tiny ;  I  won't  say  a  word  about 
this  inside,  if  you'd  rather  I  didn't." 

*'  I'd  rather  you  did,"  Tiny  said  at  once. 
''  There's  nothing  to  hide.  But — you  can  be  a 
dear  good  boy  when  you  like,  Herbs  !  " 

"  Can  I  ?  Then  you  can  be  offended  if  you 
like — but  he's  on  the  job  now  if  he  never  was  in 
his  life  before  !  " 

"  I  won't  say  I  hope  he  isn't,"  Tiny  whispered. 

So  she  was  not  offended. 


CHAPTER   YII. 

THE       SHADOW       OF       THE      HAT.  L. 

Such  was  Christina's  first  meeting  with  Lord 
Manister  in  his  own  country.  It  occurred  while 
his  mother's  invitation  was  exhilarating  so  many 
homes,  and  on  the  day  when  the  Mundham  mail- 
bag  would  not  hold  the  first  draught  of  prompt 
replies.  Until  the  garden-party  itself,  however, 
no  one  at  the  rectory  saw  any  more  of  Lord  Man- 
ister, who  had  gone  for  a  few  days  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wymondham's  place  in  Scotland,  where  he 
shot  dreadfully  on  the  Twelfth  and  was  other- 
wise in  queer  form,  considering  that  Miss  Grarth 
was  also  one  of  the  guests.  But  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Manister 
worried  and  unhappy  during  this  interval;  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people  at  the  rectory,  Christina  included,  as 
the  pleasantest  part  of  their  month  there. 

Not  that  they  suspected  this  at  the  time. 
Mrs.  Erskine,  especially,  found  these  days  a 
little  slow.  Having  knov/ledge  of  Lord  Man- 
ister's  whereabouts,  she  was  impatient  for  his 
return,  and  the  more  so  because  Christina  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  existence.  Christina  w^as 
indeed  puzzling,  and  on  one  embarrassing  occa- 
sion, which  with  some  girls  would  have  led  to 
a  scene,  she  puzzled  Euth  more  than  ever.  Euth 
tried  to  follow  her  presumptive  example,  and  to 
put  aside  the  thought  of  Lord  Manister  for  the 
time  beiug.  Her  consolation  meanwhile  was  the 
lively  camaraderie  between  Christina  and  Erskine, 
wherein  Erskine's  wife  took  a  delight  for  which 
we  may  forgive  her  much. 

"  How  well  you  two  get  on  !  "  she  would  say 
gladly  to  each  of  them. 

"  He's  a  man  and  a  brother,"  Tiny  would 
reply. 
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To  which  Euth  was  sure  to  say  tenderly  : 
''  It's  sweet  of  yon,  dear,  to  look  npon  him  as 
a  brother/' 

''  Ah,  but  don't  yon  forget  that  be's  a  man, 
and  not  my  brother  really,  but  just  the  very  best 
of  pals  !  "  Tiny  said  once.  "  That's  the  beauty 
of  him.  He's  the  only  man  w4io  ever  talked 
sense  to  me  rigbt  through  from  the  beginning, 
so  he's  something  new.  He's  the  only  man  1 
ever  liked  without  having  the  least  desire  to 
flirt  with  liim,  if  you  particularly  want  to  know. 
And  I  don't  believe  his  being  my  brotber-in- 
law  has  anything  to  do  with  that,"  added 
the  girl,  reflectively ;  "it  would  have  been 
the  same  in  any  case.  What's  better  still,  he's 
the  only  man  who  ever  understood  me,  my 
dear." 

"  He's  very  clever,  you  see,"  observed  Euth, 
slyly,  but  also  in  all  seriousness. 

''That's  the  worst  of  him;  he  makes  you 
feel  your  ignorance." 
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''  I  assure  you,  Tiny,  lie  thinks  you  very 
clever." 

"  So  you're  crackin'  !  "  laughed  Tiny ;  and 
as  the  old  bush  slang  filled  her  mouth  unbidden, 
the  smell  of  a  hot  wind  at  Wallandoon  came 
into  her  nostrils  ;  and  there  seemed  no  more  to 
be  said. 

But  that  last  assurance  of  Hutli's  was  still 
ringing  in  her  ears  when  her  thoughts  got  back 
from  the  bush.  She  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
it.  Yet  it  was  more  or  less  true.  Nor  was 
Erskine  far  wrong  in  any  opinion  he  had  ex- 
pressed to  his  wife  concerning  Christina,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  he  had  said  even  less  than  he 
thought. 

She  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  called  an  in- 
tellectual girl,  in  these  days  least  of  all. 
That  was  her  misfortune,  or  otherwise,  as 
you  happen  to  think.  Intellectual  possibilities, 
however,  she  possessed :  raw  brain  with  which 
much  might  have   been  done.     Not  much  can 
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be  done  by  a  governess  on  a  station  in  tlie  back- 
blocks.  Merely  in  curing  tlie  girls  of  tlie  twang 
of  Australia,  more  successfully  than  of  its  slang, 
and  in  teaching  Tiny  to  sing  rather  nicely,  the 
governess  at  Wallandoon  had  done  wonders. 
But  gifts  that  were  of  more  use  to  Christina 
were  natural,  such  as  the  quick  perception,  the 
long  memory  and  the  ready  tongue,  with  whicli 
she  defended  the  doors  of  her  mind,  so  that  few 
might  guess  the  poverty  of  the  store  within. 
Nor  had  the  governess  been  able  to  add  much 
to  that  store.  The  liking  for  books  had  not 
come  to  Christina  at  Wallandoon;  but  in  Mel- 
bourne slie  had  taken  to  reading,  and  had  revelled 
in  a  deal  of  trash  ;  and  now  in  England  she 
read  whatever  Erskine  put  in  her  hands,  and 
honestly  enjoyed  most  of  it,  with  the  additional 
relish  of  being  proud  of  her  enjoyment.  Erskine 
thought  her  discriminating,  too  ;  but  converts 
to  good  books  are  apt  to  flatter  the  saviours  of 

their  taste,  and  perhaps  her  brother-in-law  was  a 
K  2 
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poor  judge  of  the  girl's  judgment.  He  liked  lier 
for  finding  Colonel  Newcome's  life  more  touching 
than  his  death,  and  for  placing  the  Colonel  second 
to  Dr.  Primrose  in  the  order  of  her  gods  after  read- 
ing "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  He  was  delighted 
^vith  her  confession  that  she  should  "  love  to  be 
loved  by  Clive  Newcome,"  while  her  defence  of 
Miss  Ethel,  which  was  vigorous  enough  to  betray 
a  fellow-feeling,  was  interesting  at  the  time,  and 
more  so  later,  when  there  was  occasion  to  re- 
member it.  Similar  interest  attached  to  another 
confession,  that  she  had  long  envied  (Enone  and 
Elaine  "  because  they  were  really  in  love."  She 
seemed  to  have  mixed  some  good  poetry  with 
the  bad  novels  that  had  contented  her  in  Mel- 
bourne. Two  more  books  which  she  learnt  to 
love  now  were  ''  Sesame  and  Lilies  "  and  "  Yir- 
ginibus  Puerisque."  It  was  Erskine  Holland's 
privilege  to  put  each  into  her  hands  for  the  first 
time,  and  perhaps  she  never  pleased  him  quite 
so  much  as  when  she  said  :  "It  makes  me  think 
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less  of  myself  ;  it  lias  made  me  horribly  unhappy ; 
but  if  they  were  going  to  hang  me  in  the 
morning  I  would  sit  up  all  night  to  read  it 
again !  "  That  was  her  grace  after  "  Sesame  and 
Lilies." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  Euth  read  too?  "  she 
asked  him  once,  quite  idly,  when  tiiey  had  been 
talking  about  books. 

"  She  has  a  good  deal  to  think  about,"  Erskine 
replied  after  a  little  hesitation.  "  She's  too  busy 
to  read." 

"  Or  too  happy,"  suggested  Tmy. 

Mr.  Holland  made  a  longer  pause,  looking 
gratefully  at  the  girl,  as  though  she  had  given 
him  a  new  idea,  which  he  would  gladly  enter- 
tain if  he  could.  ''  I  wonder  whether  that's 
possible  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  I'm  sure  it  is.  Ruth  is  so  happy  that 
books  can  do  nothing  for  her ;  the  happy  ones 
show  her  no  happiness  so  great  as  her  own,  and 
she  thinks  the  sad  ones  stupid.     The  other  day, 
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when  I    insisted  on   reading   lier  my  favourite 
thing  in  '  Yirginibus  ' " 


"  What  is  your  favourite  thing  ?  "  interrupted 
Erskine. 

'' '  El  Dorado  ' — it's  the  most  beautiful  thing 
you  have  put  me  on  to  yet,  of  its  size.  I  could 
hardly  see  my  way  through  the  last  page — I 
can't  tell  you  why  —  only  because  it  was  so 
beautiful,  I  think,  and  so  awfully  true  !  But 
Euth  saw  nothing  to  cry  over  ;  I'm  not  sure 
that  she  saw  much  to  admire ;  and  that's  all 
because  you  have  gone  and  made  her  so 
happy." 

Eor  some  minutes  Erskine  looked  grim. 
Then  he  smiled. 

"  But  aren't  you  happy,  too,  Tiny?  " 

"  I'm  as  happy  as  I  deserve  to  be.  That's 
good  enough,  isn't  it?  " 

''  Quite.  You  must  be  as  happy  as  you're 
pleased  to  think  Euth." 

"  Well,  then,   I'm  not.     I  should  like  to  be 
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some  good  in  the  world,  and  I'm  no  good  at 
all !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  take  you  like  that," 
said  Erskine  gravely.  "  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
this  of  you,  Tiny  !  " 

''  Ah,  there  are  many  things  you  wouldn't 
think  of  me,"  remarked  Tiny.  She  spoke  a  little 
sadly,  and  she  said  no  more.  And  this  time  her 
sudden  silence  came  from  no  vision  of  the  bush, 
but  from  what  she  loved  much  less — a  glimpse  of 
herself  in  the  mirror  of  her  own  heart. 

There  was  one  thing,  certainly,  that  none  of 
them  would  have  thought  of  her ;  for  she  never 
told  them  of  her  little  quiet  meddlings  in  the 
village.  But  I  could  tell  you.  Pleasant  it  would 
be  to  write  of  what  she  did  for  Mrs.  Clapperton 
(who  certainly  seemed  to  have  been  unfairly 
treated),  and  of  the  memories  that  lived  after 
her  in  more  cottages  than  one.  But  you  are  to 
see  her  as  they  did  who  saw  most  of  her :  and  to 
remember  that  nothing  is  more  delightful  than 
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being  kind  to  the  grateful  poor,  especially  when 
one  is  privately  depressed.  Little  was  ever  known 
of  the  liberties  taken  by  Christina's  generosity, 
and  nothing  shall  be  recorded  here.  She  must 
stand  or  fall  without  that,  as  in  the  eyes  of  her 
friends.  Suffice  it  that  she  did  amuse  herself  in 
this  way  on  the  sly,  and  found  it  good  for  re- 
storing her  vanity,  which  was  suffering  secretly 
all  this  time.  She  would  have  been  the  last  to 
take  credit  for  any  good  she  may  have  done  in 
Essingham.  She  knew  that  it  wiped  out  nothing, 
and  also  that  it  made  her  happier  than  she 
would  have  been  otherwise.  For  though  a 
worse  time  came  later,  even  now  she  was  not 
comfortable  in  her  heart.  And  she  had  by  no 
means  forgotten  the  existence  of  Lord  Manister, 
as  someone  feared. 

Euth,  however,  put  her  own  conversation 
under  studious  restraint  during  these  days,  many 
of  which  passed  without  any  mention  of  Lord 
Manister's  name  at  the  rectory.    The  distracting 
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proximity  of  his  stately  home  was  apparently 
forgotten  in  this  peaceful  spot.  But  the  wife  of 
one  clerical  neighbour,  a  Mrs.  Willoughby,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  when  he  came  to  play 
lawn-tennis  with  Mr.  Holland,  and  indeed  wher- 
ever the  poor  man  went,  cherished  a  grudge 
against  the  young  nobleman's  family  of  which 
she  made  no  secret.  It  was  only  natural  that 
this  lady  should  air  her  grievance  on  the  lawn  at 
Essingham,  whence  there  was  a  distant  prospect 
of  lodge  and  gates  to  goad  her  tongue.  Yet 
when  she  did  so,  it  was  as  though  the  sun  had 
come  out  suddenly  and  thrown  the  shadow  of 
the  hall  across  the  rectory  garden. 

"  As  for  this  garden-party,''  cried  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  as  it  seemed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  put  on  their  coats,  and  were 
handing  tea-cups  under  the  trees,  "  I  consider  it 
an  insult  to  the  county.  It  comes  too  late  in  the 
day  to  be  regarded  as  anything  else.  Why  didn't 
they  do  something  when  first  they  came  here  ? 
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They  have  had  the  place  a  year.  Why  didn't  they 
give  a  ball  in  the  winter,  or  a  set  of  dinner- 
parties if  they  preferred  that  ?  Shall  I  tell  you 
why,  Mr.  PloUand  ?  It  was  because  the  General 
Election  was  further  off  then,  and  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  them  to  put  up  Lord  Manister  for 
the  division." 

"  The}?-  haven't  been  here  a  year,  my  dear, 
by  any  means,"  observed  Mrs.  Willoughby's 
husband ;  "  and  as  for  dinner-parties,  w^e,  at  any 
rate,  have  dined  with  them." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  boast  about  it,"  answered 
Mrs.  Yfilloughby,  who  had  a  sharp  manner  in 
conversation,  and  a  specially  staccato  note  for  her 
husband.  "  We  dined  with  them,  it  is  true.  I  sup- 
pose they  thought  they  must  do  the  civil  to  a 
neighbouring  rector  or  two.  But,  as  their  footman 
had  the  insolence  to  tell  our  coachman,  Mrs. 
Holland,  they  considered  things  had  reached  a 
pretty  pass  wdien  it  came  to  dining  the  country 
clergy  !  " 
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"  Their  footman  considered,"  murmured  Mr. 
Willougliby. 

"  He  was  repeating  what  he  had  heard  at 
table/'  the  lady  affirmed,  as  though  she  had 
heard  it  herself.  ''  They  had  made  a  joke  of 
it — before  their  servants.  So  they  don't  catch 
me  at  their  garden-party,  which  is  to  satisfy  our 
social  cravings  and  secure  our  votes.  I  don't 
visit  with  snobs,  Mrs.  Holland,  for  all  their 
coronets  and  ^N'orman  blood — of  which,  let  me 
tell  3^ou,  they  haven't  one  drop  between  them. 
Who  was  the  present  Earl's  great-grandfather, 
I  should  like  to  know?  He  never  had  one; 
they  are  not  only  snobs  but  upstarts,  the 
Dromards." 

"At  any  rate,".  Mr.  Holland  said,  mildly, 
"  they  can't  gain  anything  by  being  civil  to  us. 
We  don't  represent  a  single  vote.  We  are  here 
for  one  calendar  month." 

"  Ah,  it  is  wise  to  be  disinterested  here 
and    there,"   rejoined    Mrs.   Willougliby,  whose 
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sharpness  was  not  merely  vocal;  "it  supplies  an 
instance,  and  that's  worth  a  hundred  arguments. 
Now  I  shouldn't  wonder,  Mr.  Holland,  if  the}^ 
didn't  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  quite  nice 
to  you.  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit.  It  would 
advertise  their  disinterestedness.  But  wait  till 
you  meet  them  in  Piccadilly  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Willoughby  is  a  cynic,"  laughed 
Erskine,  turning  to  the  clergyman,  whose  wife 
swallowed  her  tea  complacently  with  this  com- 
pliment to  sweeten  it.  To  so  many  minds  a 
charge  of  cynicism  would  seem  to  imply  that 
intellectual  superiority  which  is  cheap  at  the 
price  of  a  moral  defect. 

Now  Erskine  had  a  lawn-tennis  player  stay- 
ing with  him  for  the  inside  of  this  week ;  and 
the  lawn-tennis  player  was  a  fallen  cricketer, 
who  had  played  against  the  Eton  eleven  when 
young  Manister  was  in  it ;  and  he  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  division  might  find  a  worse 
candidate.     "  He  was  a  nice  enough  boy  then,'* 
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said  lie,  ''  and  I  recollect  lie  made  runs ;  lie's  a 
good  fellow  still,  from  all  accounts." 

"From  all  m?/  accounts,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  refreshed  by  her  tea,  ''he's  a  very 
fast  one  !  " 

Erskine's  friend  had  never  heard  that,  though 
he  understood  that  Manister  had  fallen  off  in  his 
cricket ;  he  had  not  seen  the  young  fellow  for 
years  ;  nor  did  he  think  any  more  about  him 
at  the  moment,  being  drawn  by  Herbert  into 
cricket-talk  which  stopped  his  ears  to  the  general 
conversation  just  as  this  became  really  interest - 
"  That  reminds  me  !  "  Mrs.  Willoughby  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  Euth.  "  Was  Lord  Manister 
out  in  Australia  in  your  time  ?  " 

Euth  said  "  No,  "  rather  nervously,  for  Mrs. 
Willoughby's  manner  alarmed  her.  "  I  was 
married  just  before  he  came  out,"  she  added ; 
"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  steamers  crossed  in  the 
Canal." 
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"  Well,  you  know  what  a  short  time  he 
stayed  there,  for  a  Governor's  aide-de-camp  ?  " 

''Only  a  few  months,  I  have  heard.  Do  let 
me  give  you  another  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Willough- 
by!" 

"  Now  I  wonder  if  you  know,"  pursued  this 
lady,  having  cursorily  declined  more  tea,  "  how 
he  came  to  leave  so  suddenly  ?  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Holland  shook  her  head,  which 
was  inwardly  besieged  with  impossible  tenders 
for  a  change  of  subject.  No  one  helped  her  : 
Tiny  had  perhaps  ah^eady  lost  her  presence  of 
mind  :  Erskine  did  not  understand  :  the  other 
two  were  not  listening.  Euth  could  think  of  no 
better  expedient  than  a  third  cup  for  Christina. 
As  she  passed  it  her  own  hand  trembled,  but 
venturing  to  glance  at  her  sister's  face,  she  was 
amazed  to  find  it  not  only  free  from  all  sign 
of  self-consciousness  or  of  anxiety,  but  filled  with 
unaffected  interest.  For  this  was  the  occasion 
on    which    Christina's     coolness    quite     baffled 
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Euth,  who  for  lier  part  was  preparing  for  a 
scene. 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  Do/'  said  Christina,  to  whom  the  well- 
informed  lady  at  once  turned. 

"  He  formed  an  attachment  out  there,  Miss 
Luttrell !  He  could  only  get  out  of  it  by  fleeing 
the  country ;  so  he  fled.  You  look  as  though 
you  knew  all  about  it,"  she  added  (making  Euth 
shudder),  for  the  girl  had  smiled  knowingly. 

"  About  which  ?  "  asked  Tiny. 

"  What !  Were  there  more  affairs  than  one  ?  " 

"  Some  people  said  so." 

Mrs.  Willoughby  glanced  around  her  with  a 
glittering  eye,  and  was  sorry  to  notice  that  two 
of  her  hearers  were  not  listening.  "  That  is  just 
what  I  expected,"  she  informed  the  other  four. 
"  If  you  tell  me  that  Melbourne  became  too  hot 
to  hold  him,  I  shall  not  be  surprised." 

'*  Melbourne  made  rather  a  fuss  about  him," 
replied    Christina,    in    an    excusing    tone    that 
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pierced  Euth's  embarrassment  and  pricked  to 
life  lier  darling  hopes,  "  He  was  not  greatly  to 
blame." 

"  But  he  broke  the  poor  girl's  heart.  I 
should  blame  him  for  that,  to  say  the  least  of 
it." 

"You  surprise  me/'  said  Christina  gravely; 
"I  thought  that  people  at  Home  never  blamed 
each  other  for  anything  they  did  in  the  Colonies  ? 
Over  here  you  are  particular,  I  know ;  but  I 
thought  it  was  correct  not  to  be  too  particular 
when  out  there.  Your  writers  come  out,  we 
treat  them  like  lords,  and  then  they  do  nothing 
but  abuse  us  :  your  lords  come  out,  we  treat 
them  like  princes,  and  you  see,  they  break  our 
hearts.  Of  course  they  do  1  We  expect  it  of 
them.     It's  all  we  look  for  in  the  Colonies." 

"  You  are  not  serious.  Miss  Luttrell,"  said 
Mrs.  Willoughby  in  some  displeasure.  "  To 
my  mind  it  is  a  serious  thing.  It  seems  a  sad 
thing,  too,  to  me.     But  I  may  be  old-fashioned ; 
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the  present  generation  would  crack  jokes  across  an 
open  grave,  as  I  am  well  aware.  Yet  there  isn't 
much  joke  in  a  young  girl  having  her  heart 
broken  by  such  as  Lord  Manister,  is  there? 
And  that's  what  literally  happened,  for  my 
friend  Mrs.  Foster-Simpson  knows  all  about 
it.  She  knows  all  about  the  Dromards — tc 
her  cost !  " 

"  Ah,  we  know  the  Foster-Simpsons  ;  they 
called  on  us  last  year,"  remarked  Erskine,  who 
devoutly  trusted  that  they  would  not  call  again. 
His  amusement  at  Christina  hardly  balanced  his 
weariness  of  Mrs.  Willoughby,  and  he  took  ofl 
his  coat  as  he  spoke. 

"  Does  your  friend  know  the  poor  girl's 
name,  Mrs.  Willoughby  ?  "  Tiny  asked  when  the 
men  had  gone  back  to  the  court ;  and  her  tone 
was  now  as  sympathetic  as  could  possibly  be 
desired. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  she  does  not ;  it's  the  one 
thing  she  has  been  unable  to  find  out,"  said  Mrs. 
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Willoughbj,  naively.  "  Perhaps  you  could  tell 
me,  Miss  Luttrell  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  could/'  said  Christina,  smiling, 
as  she  rose  to  seek  a  ball  which  had  been  hit 
into  the  churchyard.  "  Only,  you  see,  I  don't 
know  which  of  them  it  was.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  give  you  a  list  of  names  to  guess  from, 
would  it  ?  " 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Willoughby  put  no  further 
questions  to  Euth,  who  was  intensely  thankful. 
"  For,"  as  she  told  Christina  afterwards,  "/was 
on  pins  and  needles  the  whole  time.  I  never 
did  know  anyone  like  you  for  keeping  cool 
under  fire  !  " 

"  It  depends  on  the  fire,"  Tiny  said.  "  Mrs. 
Willoughby  went  ofi*  by  accident,  and  luckily 
she  was  not  pointing  at  anybody." 

''  And  I'm  glad  she  did,  now  it's  over ! " 
xclaimed  Euth.  ''  Don't  you  see  that  I  was 
quite  right  about  your  name  ?  So  now  you  need 
have  no  more  qualms  about  the  garden-party." 
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"  Perhaps  I've  had  no  qualms  for  some  time ; 
perhaps  I've  known  you  were  right." 

''Since  when?  Since — since  you  saw  Lord 
Manister?" 

Tiny  nodded. 

''  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  talked  about  it  ?  " 
Ruth  whispered,  in  delicious  awe. 

"  I  mustn't  tell  you  what  ke  talked  about. 
He  was  as  nice  as  he  could  be — though  I  should 
have  preferred  to  find  him  less  beautifully 
dressed  in  the  country;  but  I  always  felt  that 
about  him.  I  am  sure,  however,  of  one  thing : 
he  was  no  more  to  blame  than — I  was.  I  have 
always  felt  this  about  him,  too." 

"  Tiny  dear,  if  only  I  could  understand 
you! 

"  If  only  you  could  !  Then  you  might  help 
me  to  understand  myself." 


L  2 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

''  COUNTESS    DROMARD    AT    HOME." 

The  hall  gates  were  plain  enough  from  the 
rectory  lawn,  but  plainer  still  from  the  steps, 
whence,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  garden-party, 
Mr.  Holland  watched  them  from  under  the  brim 
of  the  first  hard  hat  he  had  worn  for  a  fortnight. 
He  was  ready,  while  the  ladies  were  traditionally 
late  ;  but  he  did  not  lose  patience  :  he  was  too 
much  entertained  in  watching  the  hall  gates  and 
the  hedge-row  that  hid  the  road  leading  up  to 
them.  Vehicles  were  filing  along  this  road  in  a 
procession  which  for  the  moment  was  continuous. 
Erskine  could  see  them  over  the  hedge,  and 
it  was  diflficult  to  do  so  without  sharing  some 
opinions  which  Mrs.  Willoughby  had  expressed 
regarding   the  comprehensive    character   of  the 
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social  measure  taken  not  before  it  was  time  by 
the  noble  family  within  those  gates.  There 
were  county  clergymen  driving  themselves  in 
ill-balanced  dog-carts,  and  county  townspeople 
in  carriages  manifestly  hired,  and  county  big- 
wigs— as  big  as  the  Dromards  themselves — in 
splendid  equipages  with  splendid  coachmen  and 
horseflesh  the  most  magnificent.  Greater  pro- 
cessional versatility  might  scarcely  be  seen  in 
south-western  suburbs  on  Derby  Day ;  and  the 
low  pbaeton  which  he  himself  was  about 
to  contribute  to  the  medley  made  Erskine 
laugh. 

*'  We  should  follow  the  next  really  swagger 
turn-out — we  should  run  behind  it,"  he  sug- 
gested to  the  girls,  when  at  length  they  ap- 
peared ;  and  Euth  took  him  seriously. 

"No,  get  in  front  of  them,"  said  Herbert, 
who  was  lounging  on  the  steps,  in  dirty  flannels 
which  Erskine  envied  him.  "  Get  in  front  of 
them  and  slow  down.     That'd  be  the  sporting 
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tiling  to  do  !      They  couldn't  pass  you  in  the 
drive.     It  would  do  'em  good." 

However,  the  procession  was  not  without 
gaps,  and  to  Euth's  satisfaction  they  found 
themselves  in  rather  a  wide  one.  As  they  drove 
through  those  august  gates  a  parson's  dog-cart 
was  rounding  a  curve  some  distance  ahead,  hut 
nothing  was  in  sight  behind.  Euth  sat  beside 
her  husband,  who  drove.  She  looked  rather 
demure,  but  very  charming  in  her  little 
matronly  bonnet ;  her  costume  was  otherwise 
somewhat  noticeably  sober;  and  certainly  she 
had  never  felt  more  sensibly  the  married  sister 
than  now,  as  she  glanced  at  Christina  with 
furtive  anxiety  but  open  admiration.  Tiny  was 
neatly  dressed  in  white,  and  her  hat  was  white 
also.  "  Do  you  know  why  I  wear  a  white  hat?" 
she  asked  Erskine  on  the  way ;  but  her  question 
j)roved  merely  to  be  an  impudent  adaptation  of  a 
very  disreputable  old  riddle,  and  beyond  this 
she  was  unusually  silent  during  the  short  drive. 
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Yet  she  seemed  not  only  self-possessed,  but 
inwardly  at  her  ease.  She  sat  on  the  little  seat 
in  front,  often  turning  round  to  gaze  ahead,  and 
her  curiosity  and  interest  were  very  frank  and 
natural.  So  were  her  admiration  of  the  park, 
her  anxiety  to  see  the  house  itself,  and  even  her 
wonder  at  the  great  length  of  the  drive,  which 
ran  alongside  the  cricket- field,  and  then  bent 
steadily  to  the  left.  "When  at  last  the  low  red- 
brick pile  became  visible,  Gallow  Hill  was  seen 
immediately  behind  it,  which  surprised  Christina ; 
the  lawn  in  front  was  alive  with  people,  which 
put  her  on  her  mettle ;  and  the  inspiriting  out- 
burst of  a  military  band,  at  that  moment,  forced 
from  her  an  admission  of  the  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment which  had  been  growing  upon  her  for 
some  minutes. 

"I  like  this!"  she  exclaimed.  ''This  is  first- 
rate  England  !  " 

Countess  Dromard  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
lawn  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and  apparentlj^ 
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tlie  carriages  were  unloading  at  this  side  of  tlie 
drive.  Euth  whispered  hurriedly  that  she  was 
sure  they  were,  but  she  was  not  so  sure  in 
reality,  and  she  now  saw  the  disadvantage  of 
arriving  in  a  wide  gap,  which  deprives  the  in- 
experienced of  their  lawful  cue.  She  was  quite 
right,  however,  and  when  some  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  arrival  of  another  carriage  to  interrupt 
the  charming  little  conversation  E,uth  had  with 
Lady  Dromard,  the  good  of  the  gap  became 
triumphantly  apparent.  The  Countess  was 
very  kind  indeed.  She  was  a  tall,  fine  woman, 
with  whom  the  shadows  of  life  had  scarce  begun 
to  lengthen  to  the  eye ;  her  face  was  not  only 
handsome,  but  wonderfully  fresh,  and  she  had 
a  trick  of  lowering  it  as  she  chatted  with  Euth, 
bending  over  her  in  a  way  which  was  comfortable 
and  almost  motherly  from  the  first.  She  had 
heard  of  Mrs.  Holland,  whom  she  was  glad  to 
meet  at  last,  and  of  whom  she  now  hoped  to  see 
something  more.     Euth  observed  that  they  had 
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tlie  rectory  only  till  September ;  slie  was  sorry 
her  time  was  so  short.  Lady  Dromard  very 
flatteringly  echoed  her  sorrow,  and  also  professed 
an  envious  admiration  for  the  rectory,  which  she 
described  as  idyllic.  That  was  practically  all. 
What  was  said  of  the  weather  hardly  counted  ; 
and  a  repetition  of  her  ladyship's  hopes  of 
seeing  something  more  of  Mrs.  Holland  and  her 
party  was  not  worth  remembering,  according  to 
Erskine,  who  declared  that  this  meant  nothicg 
at  all. 

Euth,  however,  was  not  likely  to  forget  it : 
though  she  treasured  just  as  much  the  memory  of  a 
certain  glance  which  she  had  caught  the  Countess 
levelling  at  her  sister.  She  thought  that  other 
eyes  also  were  attracted  by  the  white-robed  Tiny, 
and  the  smooth-shaven  turf  was  air  to  Euth's 
tread  as  she  marched  off  with  her  husband  and 
that  cynosure.  Nor  was  her  satisfaction  de- 
creased when  the  first  person  they  came  across 
chanced  to  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Willoughby. 
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This  meeting  was  literally  the  unexpected  treat 
that  Euth  pronounced  it  to  be,  for  the  clergyman's 
wife  was  smiling  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
she  had  witnessed  the  Countess's  singular  civility 
to  her  friend. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here  after  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby  grimly.  "  Henry  made  me  very 
angry  by  insisting  on  coming,  but  of  course  I 
wasn't  going  to  let  him  come  alone.  I  hope 
you  think  he  looks  happy  now  he's  here  !  "  (Mr. 
Willoughby  and  a  brother  rector  might  have 
been  hatching  dark  designs  against  their  bishop, 
who  was  himself  present,  judging  by  their  looks.) 
"  /  call  him  the  picture  of  misery.  Well, 
Mrs.  Holland,  I  hope  you  are  gratified  at  your 
reception !  Oh,  it  was  quite  gushing,  I  assure 
you ;  we  have  all  been  watching.  But  wait 
till  you  meet  them  in  Piccadilly,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Holland." 

Mrs.  Holland  left  the  reply  to  her  husband, 
who,  however,  contented  himself  with  promising 
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Mrs.  Willoughby  a  telegraphic  report  of  tlie 
proceedings  at  tliat  meeting,  if  it  ever  took 
place. 

**  Ah,  there  won't  be  mucli  to  report,"  said 
that  redoubtable  woman ;  "  the}^  won't  look  at 
you.  But  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  them 
make  a  deal  of  you  in  the  country,  if  you  let 
them." 

It  did  not  seem  conducive  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  afternoon  to  prolong  the  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Willoughby.  The  party  of  three 
wandered  towards  the  band,  admiring  the  scarlet 
coats  of  the  bandsmen  against  the  dark  green  of 
the  shrubbery,  and  their  bright  brass  instru- 
ments flaming  in  the  sun.  The  music,  also,  was 
of  much  spirit  and  gaiety,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  band  was  an  immense  improvement  to  a 
rite  of  this  sort.  Then  these  three,  who,  after 
all,  knew  very  few  people  present,  followed  the 
example  of  others,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the 
house,  in  high  good-humour.      But  Tiny  found 
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herself  between  two  conversational  fires,  for 
Euth  would  compel  her  to  express  admiration 
for  the  premises,  which  might  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  while  Erskine  called  her  attention 
to  the  people,  who  were  mnch  more  entertaining 
to  watch.  As  they  passed  a  table  devoted  to 
refreshments,  at  which  a  large  lady  was  being 
waited  upon  very  politely  by  a  small  boy  in  a 
broad  collar,  they  overheard  one  of  those  scraps 
of  conversation  which  amuse  at  the  moment. 

"  So  you're  a  Dromard  boy,  are  you  ?  ''  the 
lady  was  saying.  "I've  never  seen  you  before. 
What  Dromard  boy  are  t/ou,  pray  ?  " 

"My  name's  Douglas." 

"  Oh  !  So  you're  the  Honourable  Douglas 
Dromard,  are  you  ?  " 

The  boy  handed  her  an  ice  without  answer- 
ing as  the  three  passed  on. 

"  I  said  you'd  see  and  hear  some  queer 
things,"  whispered  Mr.  Holland ;  "  but  you 
won't   hear    anything    much   finer    than    that. 
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The  woman  is  Mrs.  Foster-Simpson ;  her  hus- 
band's a  solicitor,  and  may  be  the  Conservative 
agent,  if  his  wife  doesn't  disqualify  him.  She 
professes  to  know  all  about  the  Dromards,  as 
you  heard  the  other  day.  You  can  guess  the 
kind  of  knowledge.  Even  the  boy  snubs  her. 
Yet  mark  him.  The  mixture  of  politeness  and 
contempt  was  worth  noticing  in  a  small  boy 
like  that.     There's  a  little  nobleman  for  you  !  " 

"  No,  a  little  Englishman,"  said  Tiny.  "  Now 
that's  a  thing  I  do  envy  you — your  schoolboys, 
3^our  little  gentlemen  !  We  don't  grow  them  so 
little  in  the  Colonies  ;  we  don't  know  how." 

They  v/ere  walking  on  a  majestic  terrace  in 
the  shadow  of  the  red-brick  house,  their  figures 
mirrored  in  each  mullioned  window  as  they 
passed  it. 

"  I  call  Lord  Manister  the  luckiest  young 
man  in  England,"  Eutli  exclaimed  during  a 
pause  between  the  other  two.  "  To  think  that 
all  this  will  be  his  !  " 
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"  It  rather  reminds  me  of  Hampton  Court  on 
tliis  side,"  remarked  Tiny,  indifferently. 

"  And  it's  by  no  means  their  only  place,  you 
know  ;  there  are  others  they  never  use,  are  there 
not,  Erskine  ? — to  say  nothing  of  all  those  squares 
and  streets  in  town  !  " 

But  Erskine  sounded  the  thick  sibilant  of 
silence  as  they  passed  a  shabby-looking  person 
with  a  slouching  walk  and  a  fair  beard. 

"  I  wonder  how  Iw  got  here,"  Tiny  murmured 
next  moment. 

"  He  has  a  better  right  than  most  of 
us." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Erskine?  " 

''  Well,  it's  the  Earl." 

''  Earl  Dromard  ?  I  should  have  guessed  his 
gardener !  " 

"  No,  that's  the  Earl.  Old  clothes  are  his 
special  fancy  in  the  country.  It's  his  particular 
form  of  side,  so  they  say." 

"  Well,"  said  Tiny,  "  I  prefer  it  to  his  son's. 
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wliicli  lias  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  other 
extreme." 

"  I  am  sure  Lord  Manister  is  not  over- 
dressed," remonstrated  Ruth,  with  her  usual 
alacrity  in  defence  of  his  lordship. 

"  No,  that's  the  worst  of  him,"  answered  her 
sister.  "  There  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with, 
ever;  that's  what  makes  one  think  he  employs 
his  intellect  on  the  study  of  his  appearance." 

The}^  had  seen  Lord  Manister  in  the  distance. 
Presumably  he  had  not  seen  them,  but  he  might 
have  done  so ;  and  Euth  supposed  it  was  the 
doubt  that  made  her  sister  speak  of  him  more 
captiously  than  usual.  But  the  criticism  was 
not  utterly  unfair,  as  Huth  might  presently  have 
seen  for  herself ;  for  as  they  came  back  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  Lord  Manister  detached  him- 
self from  a  group,  and  approached  them  with  the 
suave  smile  and  the  slight  flourish  of  the  hat 
which  were  two  of  his  tricks.  Christina  asked 
afterwards    if    the   flourish    was    not    dreadfully 
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Continental,  but  she  was  told  that  it  was  merely 
up-to-date,  like  the  hat  itself.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, she  introduced  Lord  Manister  to  her  sister 
Mrs.  Erskine  Holland,  and  to  Mr.  Holland, 
taking  this  liberty  with  charming  grace  and 
tact,  yet  with  a  becoming  amount  of  natural 
shyness.  Manister,  for  one,  was  pleased  with 
the  introduction  on  all  grounds.  From  the 
first,  however,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  married 
lady,  speaking  partly  of  the  surrounding  country, 
for  which  Euth  could  not  say  too  much,  and 
partly  of  Melbourne,  which  enabled  him  to  return 
her  compliments.  His  manner  was  eminently 
friendly  and  polite.  Discovering  that  they  had 
not  yet  been  in  the  house  for  tea,  he  led  the  way 
thither,  and  through  a  throng  of  people  in  the 
hall,  and  so  into  the  dining-room.  Here  he  saved 
the  situation  from  embarrassment  by  making 
himself  equally  attentive  to  another  party.  To 
Ruth,  however.  Lord  Manister's  civility  was  still 
sufficientlj^  marked,  while  he  asked  her  husband 
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wlietlier  lie  was  a  cricketer ;  and  this  reminded 
him  of  Herbert,  for  whom  he  gave  Miss  Lnttrell 
a  message.  He  said  they  had  just  arranged  some 
cricket  for  the  last  week  of  the  month;  he  thought 
they  would  be  glad  of  Miss  Luttrell's  brother  in 
one  or  two  of  the  matches.  But  he  seemed  to 
fear  that  most  of  the  teams  were  made  up  ;  his 
young  brother  was  arranging  everything.  Chris- 
tina gathered  that  in  any  case  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  Herbert  at  the  nets  any  afternoon  of 
the  following  week,  more  especially  on  the  Mon- 
day. Lord  Manister  made  a  point  of  the  message, 
and  also  of  the  cricket  week,  "  When,"  he  said, 
"  you  must  all  turn  up  if  it's  fine."  And  those 
were  his  last  words  to  them. 

"  I  see  you  know  my  son/'  said  the  Countess 
in  her  kindliest  manner,  as  Euth  thanked  her  for 
a  charming  afternoon. 

"  My  sister  met  him  the  other  day  at  Lady 
Almeric's,"  replied  Euth,  "  and  before  that  in 
Australia." 
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''  I  knew  Lord  Manister  in  Melbourne," 
added  Tiny,  witli  freedom. 

''  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  Australians  ?  " 
said  Lady  Dromard,  in  a  tone  that  complimented 
the  girls  at  the  expense  of  their  country.  "  Then 
you  must  certainly  come  and  see  me,"  she  added 
cordially,  though  her  surprise  was  still  upon  her. 
''I  am  greatly  interested  in  Australia  since  my 
son  was  there.  I  feel  I  have  a  welcome  for  all 
Australians — you  welcomed  him,  you  know  !  " 

Christina  afterwards  expressed  the  firm  opinion 
that  Lady  Dromard  had  said  this  rather  strangely, 
which  Ruth  as  firmly  denied.  Tiny  was  accused 
of  an  imaginative  self-conscioasness,  and  the 
accusation  provoked  a  blush,  which  Ruth  took 
care  to  remember.  Certainly,  if  the  Countess 
had  spoken  queerly,  the  queerness  had  escaped 
the  one  person  who  was  not  on  the  look-out  for 
something  of  the  kind :  Erskine  Holland  had 
perceived  nothing  but  her  ladyship's  condescen- 
sion, which  had  been  indeed  remarkable,  though 
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Ersldne  still  told  his  wife  to  expect  no  further 
notice  from  that  quarter. 

"  And  I'm  selfish  enough  to  hope  you'll  get 
none,  my  dears,"  he  said  to  the  girls  that  even- 
ing,  as  they  sauntered  through  the  kitchen- 
garden  after  dinner  ;  ''  because  for  my  part  I'd 
much  rather  not  be  noticed  by  them.  We  were 
not  intended  to  take  seriously  anything  that  was 
said  this  afternoon  ;  honey  was  the  order  of  the 
day  for  all  comers — and  can't  you  imagine  them 
wiping  their  foreheads  when  we  were  all  gone  ? 
I  only  hope  they  wiped  us  out  of  their  heads  ! 
We're  much  happier  as  we  are.  I'm  not  rabid, 
like  Mrs.  Willoughby  ;  but  she  prophesied  a  very 
possible  experience,  when  all's  said  and  done, 
confound  her  !  I  have  visions  of  Piccadilly  my- 
self. And  seriously,  Euth,  you  wouldn't  like 
it  if  you  became  friendly  with  these  people  here 
and  they  cut  you  in  town ;  no  more  should  I. 
I  think  3^ou  can't  be  too  careful  with  people  of 

that  sort ;   and  if  they  ask  us  again,  I  vote  we 
M  2 
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don't  go ;  but  they  won't  ask  us  any  more,  you 
may  depend  upon  it." 

"  I  don't  depend  upon  it,  all  the  same," 
rej)lied  Euth  with  some  spirit.  "  Lady  Dromard 
was  most  kind ;  and  as  for  Lord  Manister,  I  was 
enchanted  with  him." 

''Were  you?"  Tiny  said,  feeling  vaguely 
that  she  was  challenged. 

"  I  was  ;  I  thought  him  unaffected  and 
friendly,  and  even  simple.  I  am  sure  he  is 
simple-minded  !  I  am  also  sure  that  you  won't 
find  another  young  man  in  his  position  who  is 
better-natured  or  better-hearted " 

"  Or  better-  mannered  —  or  better -dressed  ! 
You  are  quite  right ;  he  is  nearly  perfect.  He  is 
rather  too  perfect  for  me  in  his  manners  and 
appearance ;  I  should  like  to  untidy  him  ;  I 
should  like  to  put  him  in  a  temper.  Lord 
Manister  was  never  in  a  temper  in  his  life  ; 
he's  nicer  than  most  people — but  he's  too  nice 
altogether  f  or  me  !  " 
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''Yon  knew  liim  rather  well  in  Melbonrne?" 
said  Erskine,  eyeing  his  sister-in-law  curiously ; 
her  face  was  towards  the  moon,  and  her  ex- 
pression was  set  and  scornful. 

"  Very  well  indeed/'  she  answered,  with  her 
erratic  candour. 

"  I  might  have  guessed  as  much  that  time 
in  town.  I  say,  if  we  meet  /mn  in  Piccadilly 
we  may  score  off  Mrs.  Willoughby  yet !  Wait 
till  we  get  back " 

"  All  right ;  only  don't  let  us  wait  out  here," 
Euth  interrupted — "  or  Tiny  and  I  may  have 
to  go  back  in  our  coffins  !  " 


CHAPTEE    IX. 


MOTHER      AND      SON 


A  CLEVER  man  is  not  necessarily  an  infallible 
prophet ;  and  the  clever  man  who  is  married  ma}^ 
well  preserve  an  intellectual  lustre  in  the  eyes 
of  his  admirer  by  never  prophesying  at  all.  But 
should  he  take  pleasure  in  predicting  the  thing 
that  is  openly  deprecated  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hearth,  let  him  see  to  it  that  his  prediction 
comes  true,  for  otherwise  he  has  whetted  a  blade 
for  his  own  breast,  from  whose  justifiable  use 
only  an  angel  could  abstain.  There  was  no 
angel  in  the  family  which  had  been  brought  up 
on  Wallandoon  Station,  New  South  Wales. 
When,  within  the  next  three  days,  Euth  received 
a  note  from  Lady  Dromard  inviting  them  all  to 
dinner  at  a  very  early  date,  she  did  not  fail  to 
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prod  Erskine  as  he  deserved.  But  lier  thrust 
was  not  malignant;  nor  did  she  give  vexatious 
vent  to  her  own  triumph,  which  was  consider- 
able. 

"  You  are  a  very  clever  man,"  she  merely 
told  him,  and  with  the  relish  of  a  wife  who  can 
say  this  from  her  heart ;  ''  but,  you  see,  3^ou're 
wrong  for  once.  Lady  Dromard  did  mean  what 
she  said.  She  wants  us  all  to  dine  there  on 
Friday  evening,  when,  as  it  happens,  Ave  have 
no  other  engagement;  and  really  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  refuse.'' 

"You  mean  that  you  would  like  to  get  out 
of  it  if  you  could  ?  "  her  husband  said. 

''  You  don't  need  to  be  sarcastic,"  remarked 
Euth,  with  a  slight  flush.  "  Who  wants  to  get 
out  of  it  ?" 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  did,  my  dear ;  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  hoped  so." 

"  You  don't  want  to  go  !  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  jump." 
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Eutli  coloured  afresh. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Erskine ! 
Nohody  is  dying  to  go;  but  I  own  I  can't 
see  any  reason  against  going,  nor  any  excuse  for 
stopping  away ;  and  considering  what  you  your- 
self said  about  going  to  the  garden-party,  dear, 
I  must  say  T  think  you're  rather  inconsistent." 

Holland  gazed  down  into  the  flushed,  frown- 
ing face,  that  frowned  so  seldom,  and  flushed  so 
prettily.  Always  an  undemonstrative  husband, 
very  properly  he  had  been  more  so  than  ever 
since  others  had  been  staying  in  the  house.  But 
neither  of  those  others  was  present  now,  and 
rather  suddenly  he  stooped  and  kissed  his  wife. 

"  There  is  no  reason,  and  there  would  be  no 
excuse ;  so  you  are  quite  right,"  he  said  kindl3^ 
''  It's  only  that  one  has  a  constitutional  dislike 
to  being  taken  up — and  dropped.  I  have  visions 
of  all  that.  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Willoughby  has 
poisoned  my  mind  ;  we  will  go,  and  let  us  hope 
it'll  prove  an  antidote." 
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Tliey  went,  and  tliat  dinner-party  was  not 
the  formidable  affair  it  might  have  been ;  as 
Lady  Dromard  herself  said,  most  graciously,  it 
was  not  a  dinner-party  at  all.  Ten,  however, 
sat  down,  of  whom  four  came  from  the  rectory ; 
for  Herbert  had  been  over  to  practise  at  the 
nets,  and  was  fairly  satisfied  with  his  treatment 
on  that  occasion,  which  accounted  for  his  pre- 
sence on  this.  The  only  other  guests  were  an 
inevitable  divine  and  his  wife.  The  Earl  was 
absent.  As  if  to  conserve  Christina's  impression 
of  the  old  clothes  in  which,  as  the  natives  said, 
his  lordship  "  liked  himself,"  Earl  Dromard  had 
left  for  London  rather  suddenly  that  morning. 
Lord  Manister  filled  his  place  impeccably,  with 
Euth  at  her  best  on  his  right.  Herbert  was  less 
happy  with  Lady  Mary  Dromard,  a  very  proud 
person,  who  could  also  be  very  rude  in  the  most 
elegant  manner.  But  Christina  fell  to  the 
j  oiliest  scion  of  the  house,  Mr.  Stanley  Dromard  ; 
and  this  pair  mutually  enjoyed  themselves. 
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Young  in  every  way  was  the  Hon.  Stanley 
Dromard.  He  had  just  left  Eton,  where  he  had 
been  in  the  eleven,  like  his  brother  before  him  ; 
he  was  to  go  into  residence  at  Trinity  in  October. 
With  a  quantum  of  gentlemanly  interest  he 
heard  that  Miss  Luttrell's  brother  was  also 
going  up  to  Cambridge  next  term ;  but  not  to 
Trinity.  Said  Mr.  Dromard,  ''  Your  brother's  a 
bit  of  a  cricketer,  too  ;  he  came  over  for  a  knock 
the  other  daj^ ;  he  means  to  play  for  us  next 
week,  if  w^e're  short,  doesn't  he  ?  "  Christina 
fancied  so;  Mr.  Dromard  said  "Good!"  with 
some  emphasis,  and  Herbert's  name  dropped 
out  of  the  conversation.  This  became  Anglo- 
Australian,  as  it  was  sure  to,  and  led  to  some 
of  those  bold  comparisons  for  which  Christina 
was  generally  to  be  trusted ;  but  the  bolder 
they  were,  the  more  Mr.  Dromard  enjoyed  them, 
for  the  girl  glittered  in  his  eyes.  He  was  a 
delightfully  appreciative  youth,  if  easily  amused, 
and  his  laughter  sharpened  Tiny's    wits.     She 
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slione  consciously,  but  yet  calmly,  and  made  a 
really  remarkable  impression  upon  her  com- 
panion, without  once  meeting  Lord  Manister's 
glance,  which  rested  on  her  sometimes  for  a 
second. 

So  the  flattering  attentions  of  young 
Dromard  were  not  terminated,  but  merely  inter- 
rupted, by  the  flight  of  the  ladies.  When  the 
men  followed  them  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
younger  son  shot  to  Miss  Luttrell's  side  with 
the  fine  regardlessness  of  nineteen,  and  furthered 
their  friendship  by  divulging  the  Mundham 
plans  for  the  following  week.  The  cricket  was 
to  begin  on  the  Tuesday.  The  men  were 
coming  the  day  before  :  half  the  Eton  eleven. 
Tiny  understood,  and  some  older  young  fellows 
of  Manister's  standing.  The  first  two  were  to 
be  two-day  matches  against  the  county  and  a 
Marylebone  team.  The  Saturday's  match  would 
be  between  Mundham  Hall  and  another  scratch 
eleven,   "  and    that's  when  we  may  want  your 
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brother,  Miss  Luttrell,"  added  Mr.  Dromard, 
"though  we  mi^M  wsini  him  before.  Our  team 
has  been  made  up  some  time,  but  somebody  is 
sure  to  have  some  other  fixture  for  Saturday." 

"  I  think  he  may  like  to  play,"  said 
Christina. 

Mr.  Dromard  seemed  a  little  surprised. 

"  It's  a  jolly  ground,"  he  remarked,  "  and 
there  will  be  some  first-rate  players." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  like  a  game  on  your 
ground,"  Christina  went  so  far  as  to  say. 

''Do  you  dance.  Miss  Luttrell?"  asked  the 
young  man,  after  a  pause. 

"  When  I  get  the  chance,"  said  Christina. 

He  gazed  at  her  a  moment,  and  could 
imagine  her  dancing — with  him. 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  do  something  of  the 
kind  here  one  evening  between  the  matches ; 
would  you  come  ?  " 

"  If  I  got  the  chance,"  said  Christina. 

Dromard  considered    what    he    was    saying. 
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"  We  ought  to  have  a  dance,"  he  added,  in  a 
doubtful  tone,  as  though  the  need  were  greater 
than  the  chance ;  ''  we  really  ought.  But  I 
don't  suppose  we  shall ;  nothing  is  arranged, 
you  see." 

"You  needn't  hedge,  Mr.  Dromard,"  said 
the  girl,  smiling. 

"Eh?" 

"  I  shan't  expect  an  invitation  !  " 

She  nodded  knowingly  as  he  blushed;  but 
he  had  the  great  merit  of  being  easily  amused, 
and  with  another  word  she  made  him  merry  and 
at  ease  again.  Not  unreasonably,  perhaps,  a 
casual  spectator  might  have  suspected  these  two 
of  a  mild  but  immediate  flirtation.  Stanlej^ 
however,  was  at  a  safe  and  privileged  age,  and 
no  eye  was  on  him  but  his  brother's.  Lord 
Manister  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  rather 
dignified  person  in  his  own  home,  but  he  was 
doing  his  gracious  duty  by  the  guests,  none  of 
whom  seemed  especially  to  occupy  his  attention. 
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While  lie  was  reasonably  polite  to  all.  It  was  he, 
too,  who  at  length  suggested  to  Lady  Dromard 
that  Miss  Luttrell  would  probably  sing  some- 
thing, if  she  were  asked. 

So  Christina  sang  something  —  it  hardly 
matters  what.  Her  song  was  not  a  classic,  but 
neither  was  it  grossly  popular.  It  was  a 
pleasant  song,  pleasantly  sung,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  pretentiousness  and  of  affectation  in 
the  song  and  the  singing  was  more  noticeable 
than  the  positive  excellence  of  either.  The  girl 
had  no  greater  voice  than  one  would  have 
expected  of  so  small  a  person,  but  what  she  had 
was  in  keeping.  Lady  Dromard,  however,  had 
a  more  sensitive  appreciation  of  good  taste  than 
of  good  music,  and  she  asked  for  more. 
Christina  sang  successively  something  of 
Lassen's,  and  then  "  Last  Night,"  taking  the 
English  words  in  each  case.  She  played  her 
own  accompaniments,  and  felt  little  nervous- 
ness until  her  last   song  was  finished,  when   it 
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certainly  startled  her  to  find  Lady  Dromard 
standing  at  her  side. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  the  Countess,  with  con- 
siderahle  enthusiasm.  "  You  sing  delightfully, 
and  you  sing  delightful  songs.  You  must  have 
been  very  well  taught." 

"  Mostly  in  the  bush,"  said  Christina  truth- 
fully. 

"  You  come  from  the  bush !  " 

''  But  you  had  some  lessons  in  Melbourne," 
put  in  Euth,  who  was  visibly  delighted. 

"  Oh  yes,  a  few,"  Tiny  said,  smiling  ;  ''  as 
many  as  I  was  worth." 

"  Ah,  you  shall  tell  me  about  Melbourne  one 
day  soon,"  said  Lady  Dromard  to  the  young 
girl.  "  Your  sister  has  promised  to  come  over 
and  watch  the  cricket.  I  do  hope  you  will  come 
with  her." 

Christina  expressed  her  pleasure  at  the  pro- 
spect, and  taking  the  nearest  seat,  found  Lord 
Manister  leaning  over  the  end  of  the  piano  and 
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looking  down  upon  her  with  a  rather  sardonic 
smile. 

*'  You  haven't  looked  at  me  this  evening,"  he 
said  to  her  under  cover  of  the  general  conversa- 
tion, which  was  now  renewed.  ''  May  I  ask  what 
I  have  done  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you    may   ask,  Lord  Manister,'* 
answered   the   girl,    with    immense    simplicity 
"  but  I  can't  tell  you,  because  I  am  not  aware 
that  you   have    done   anything,  beyond  making 
us  all  very  happy  and  at-home." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Manis- 
ter,  whose  quasi-humorous  tone  lacked  the  light- 
ness to  deceive ;  "1  was  afraid  I  had  offended 
you. 

"  Offended  me  !  "  cried  Christina,  with  widen- 
ing eyes  and  a  puzzled  look.  "  When  have  you 
seen  me  to  offend  me  ?  I  haven't  seen  you  since 
your  garden-party,  and  you  certainly  didn't 
offend  me  then  —  you  were  awfully  nice  to  us 
all !  " 
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"  Ah,  that  wasn't  seeing  you,"  Lord  Manis- 
ter  murmured.  *'  I  don't  reckon  that  I've  seen 
you  since  —  the  photographs.  I  had  to  go  to 
Scotland  ;  I  meant  to  tell  3'ou." 

''  It  wouldn't  have  interested  me,"  said 
Christina,  with  a  shrug.  "  It  might  have 
interested  me  if  you  had  said — you  were  nol 
going,"  she  added  next  moment.  Her  tone  had 
dropped.     She  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

Her  smile  stayed  with  him  after  she  was 
gone ;  but  from  his  face  you  would  not  have 
guessed  that  he  was  nursing  a  kind  look.  She 
had  given  him  one  smile,  which  made  up  for  many 
things.  But  you  would  have  thought,  with  his 
people,  that  he  had  been  suffering  the  whole 
evening  from  acute  boredom :  you  might  well 
have  fancied,  with  Lady  Mary,  that  a  remark 
disparaging  Australian  women  would  have  met 
with  a  grateful  response  from  him .  The  response 
it  did  meet  with  was  anything  but  grateful  to 
Lady  Mary  Dromard.     It  drove   her  from  the 
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room,  in  which  Manister  and  his  mother  were 
presently  left  alone. 

''  I  think  you  were  just,"  the  Countess  said, 
critically.  "  They  are  pleasant  people,  and  quite 
all  right.     The  young  man  is  their  weak  point." 

"  They  always  are,"  her  son  remarked,  rather 
savagely  still.     *'  They're  larrikins  !  " 

"  The  young  girl  was  especially  nice  :  and 
sang  like  a  lady." 

"  Ah,  you  approve  of  her,"  said  Lord 
Manister,  dryly. 

"  Entirely,  I  think.  Evidently  you  don't. 
I  only  saw  you  speak  to  her  once,  towards  the 
end.  Yet  she  has  met  you  in  Australia;  I 
should  have  recognised  that,  I  think.  Now  her 
people,"  Lady  Dromard  added  tentatively,  "  will 
he  rather  superior,  I  suppose,  as  Colonials  go  ?  " 

"  Well,  they're  rich  ;  I  suppose  that's  how 
Colonials  go." 

For  one  moment  Lady  Dromard  fancied  that 
the  sneer  was  for  the  Colonials,  and  it  surprised 
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her ;  tlie  next,  she  took  it  to  herself,  and  very 
meekly  for  so  proud  a  heart. 

"  My  dear  boy  !"  she  murmured  indulgently. 
"  Apart  from  their  people,  these  girls — for  the 
married  one  is  as  young  as  she  has  any  right  to 
be — strike  one  as  fresh,  and  free,  and  pleasing. 
And  they  are  ladies.  Am  I  to  believe  that  the 
majority  out  there  are  like  them  ?  " 

Manister  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  That's  as  you  please,  my  dear  mother. 
These  people  didn't  strike  me  as  the  only  decent 
ones  in  Melbourne.     I  did  meet  others." 

The  Countess  tapped  her  foot  upon  the  fender, 
and  took  counsel  with  her  own  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  for  she  was  standing  before  the  fireplace 
while  her  son  wandered  about  the  room — her  son 
with  the  reputation  for  a  childlike  devotion  to 
his  mother.  There  had  been  little  of  that  sort 
of  devotion  since  his  return  from  Australia. 
Nothing  between  them  was  as  it  had  been  before. 

This    bitter   coldness    had     been   his    domestic 

N  2 
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manner — his  manner  with  her  of  all  people — 
longer  than  the  mother  could  bear.  She  knew 
the  reason  ;  she  had  tried  to  tell  him  so  ;  she  had 
tried  to  speak  freely  to  him  of  the  whole  matter 
— even  penitently,  if  he  would.  But  he  had 
never  spoken  freely  to  her;  aod  once  he  had 
refused  to  speak  at  all,  then  or  thenceforth. 
Lady  Dromard  had  made  a  resolve  then  which 
she  remembered  now. 

"  Eeally,  Harry,  I  can't  make  you  out,"  she 
said  lightly,  at  length.  ''  You  knock  down  the 
Colonials  with  one  hand,  and  you  set  them  up 
with  the  other,  as  though  they  were  so  many 
ninepins.  I  am  puzzled  to  know  what  you  really 
mean,  and  what  you  mean  satirically.  You  never 
used  to  be  satirical,  Harry  !  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  really  approve  of  these  people, 
or  whether  you  don't." 

"  I  do  approve  of  them,"  said  Lord  Manister, 
halting  on  the  rug  before  his  mother.  "  I  won't 
put  it  more   strongly.     But  I  am  glad  that  you 
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should  have  seen  there  are  such  things  as  ladies 
in  Australia  !  " 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  mother  forgot  her 
resolve ;  for  he  had  raised  the  subject  himself, 
and  for  the  first  time. 

"  You  think  of  her  still !  "  whispered  Lady 
Dromard. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  returned  Manister,  roughly; 
and  again  he  was  striding  about  the  room. 

Never  in  her  life,  perhaps,  had  the  Countess 
received  a  sharper  hurt :  for  he  had  refused  to 
see  the  hand  she  had  reached  out  to  him  involun- 
tarily. Yet  assuredly  Lady  Dromard  had  never 
spoken  in  a  more  ordinary  tone  than  that  of  her 
next  words,  a  minute  later. 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  Harry,  that  if  we  really 
think  of  dancing  one  evening  during  the  cricket- 
week,  we  might  do  worse  than  ask  these  people 
from  the  rectory.  You  must  have  girls  to  dance 
with.  Still,  if  you  think  better  not,  you  have 
only  to  say  so." 
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''  I  think  it's  for  you  to  decide  ;  but  i£  you 
ask  me,  I  don't  see  the  least  objection  to  it,"  said 
Lord  Manister,  with  a  smooth  ceremony  that  had 
a  sharper  edge  than  his  rough  words.  "  I'm  not 
sure,  however,  that  they  will  come  every  time 
you  ask  them." 

"  Pourquoi?  " 

"  Because  they're  the  most  independent 
people  in  the  world,  the  Australians." 

"  It  would  scarcely  touch  their  independence," 
said  Lady  Dromard,  with  careless  contempt;  "but 
we  can  really  do  without  them,  and  I  am  glad 
of  your  hint,  because  now  I  shall  not  think  of 
asking  them." 

''  Now,  my  dear  mother,"  cried  Lord  Manister, 
no  longer  either  hot  or  cold,  but  his  old  self  for 
once,  in  his  anxiety — ''you  misunderstand  me 
entirely  1  I'm  not  great  on  a  dance  at  all,  but 
if  we're  to  have  one,  we  must,  as  you  say,  have 
somebody  to  dance  with;  and  I  loant  you  to  ask 
these  people." 


CHAPTEE  X. 


A    THREATENING    DAWN. 


"  I  LIKE  a  dance  where  you  can  dance,"  said 
Herbert,  who  was  looking  at  himself  in  a 
glass  and  wondering  how  loDg  his  white  tie 
had  been  on  one  side.  "  It  was  worth  fifty  of 
the  swell  show  you  took  us  to  in  town,  Euth." 

"  I  am  glad  you  two  have  enjoyed  it  so," 
returned  Euth,  with  her  eye,  however,  upon  her 
husband.  "Of  course,  there's  a  great  difference 
between  a  big  dance  in  town  and  a  little  one  in 
the  country." 

Tiny  seemed  busy.  She  was  tearing  her  pro- 
gramme into  small  pieces,  and  dropping  them  at 
her  feet,  so  that  when  she  had  gone  up  to  bed 
it  was  as  though  a  paper-chase  had  passed 
through  the   rectory  study,  where  they  had  all 
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gathered  for  a  few  moments  on  their  return 
from  the  dance.  Christina,  however,  was  not  too 
preoccupied  to  chime  in  on  her  own  note : 

"  It's  Hke  the  difference  between  Eiverina 
and  Victoria — there  were  acres  to  the  sheep 
instead  of  sheep  to  the  acre." 

Now  there  was  no  merit  in  this  speech,  but 
to  those  who  understood  it  the  comparison  was 
apt,  and  Erskine  knew  enough  of  Australia  to 
understand.  Moreover,  he  had  taught  Tiny  to 
listen  for  his  laugh.  So  when  he  made  neither 
sound  nor  sign,  the  girl  felt  injured,  but  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  extremely  silent  on  the 
way  home.     And  he  was  the  first  to  go  up -stairs. 

"  It  has  bored  him,"  observed  Christina. 

"He  don't  like  dancing,"  said  Herbert. 
"He's  no  sportsman." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  cares  for  nothing  but  lawn- 
tennis  when  he's  here,"  sighed  Huth,  Avho  looked 
a  little  troubled.  "  I  am  afraid  he  dislikes  going 
out  in  the  country." 
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They  were  silent  for  some  minutes  before 
Tiny  exclaimed  with  conviction — 

"  No  ;  it's  the  Dromards  he  dislikes." 

And  presently  they  made  a  move  from  the 
room.  But  on  the  stairs  they  met  Erskine 
coming  down,  having  changed  his  dress  suit  for 
flannels ;  and  Euth  followed  him  back  to  the 
study,  eyeing  the  change  with  dismay. 

"  Surely  you're  not  going  to  sit  up  at  this 
hour  ?  " 

Euth  had  raised  her  glance  from  his  flannels 
to  his  face,  which  troubled  her  more. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  fine  weather's  at  an  end," 
Erskine  answered,  crookedly ;  "  it's  most  awfully 
close,  at  any  rate.     And  I  want  a  j)ipe." 

He  proceeded  to  fill  one  with  his  back  to  her. 

''Erskine!" 

"Well,  dear?" 

"  I  won't  be  '  dear '  to  you  when  you're  cross 
with  me.  I  want  to  know  what  I  have  done  to 
vex  you." 
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He  had  struck  a  match,  and  he  lit  his 
pipe  before  answering.  Then  he  said,  gently 
enough : 

"  If  you  think  I'm  cross  with  you,  I  should 
run  away  to  bed ;  I  certainly  don't  mean  to  be/' 

But  he  had  not  turned  round. 

"  You  succeed,  at  any  rate !  As  you  seem 
to  wish  it,  I  shall  take  your  advice." 

Erskine  heard  her  on  the  stairs  with  a  twinge 
in  his  heart.  He  went  to  the  door  to  call  her 
down  and  be  frank  with  her,  but  the  shutting  of 
her  own  door  checked  him.  Setting  this  one  ajar, 
lie  threw  up  the  window,  and  stood  frowning  at 
the  opaque  pall  that  seemed  to  have  been  let 
down  behind  it  like  an  outer  blind.  So  he  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  before  remembering 
the  easy- chair.  No  one  knew  better  than  Erskine 
that  he  had  just  been  unkind  to  his  wife.  He 
was  not  pleased  with  her,  but  he  had  refused 
to  explain  his  displeasure  when  she  invited  him 
to  do  so.     There  was  this  diflSculty  in  explain- 
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ing  it — that  lie  knew  it  to  be  unreasonable, 
since  the  person  who  had  vexed  him  most  was 
not  Euth,  but  Christina.  And  not  more  reason- 
able was  his  disappointment  in  Christina,  as  he 
also  knew.  Yet  the  one  thing  in  life  not  dis- 
appointing to  him  at  the  moment  was  his  pipe ; 
even  the  fine  weather  was  most  surely  at  an  end. 
He  was  tired  of  the  rectory,  which,  wet  or 
fair,  had  no  longer  either  light  or  shadow  of  its 
own,  for  both  were  now  absorbed  in  the  deepening 
shadow  of  the  Hall.  A  week  ago  they  had  all  dined 
there,  now  they  had  been  dancing  there,  and  mean- 
while the  girls  had  watched  one  of  the  matches,  and 
Avere  going  to  another.  Erskine  had  been  opposed 
to  the  dance,  but  the  wife  had  prevailed  ;  he  was 
against  their  going  to  another  match,  but  doubt- 
less Ruth  would  have  her  way  again :  for  she  had 
shown  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  surprised  him 
in  her,  while  he  was  crippled  by  a  conscious  lack 
of  logic  in  his  objections.  He  was  not  an  arbi- 
trary person,   and  it    seemed  that  Ruth  would 
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stop  for  nothing  less  than  a  command  where  her 
heart  was  set ;  and  her  sister  was  with  her. 
The  whole  trouble  was,  where  their  hearts 
were  set. 

He  tried  hard  not  to  think  the  worst  of 
Tiny,  or  rather,  the  worst  as  it  seemed  to  him. 
To  make  it  easier,  he  called  to  mind  various 
things  she  had  said  to  him  at  various  times 
concerning  Lord  Manister,  of  whom  she  •  had 
seldom  failed  to  make  fun.  It  amused  and  con- 
soled Erskine  to  remember  the  fun :  there  must 
be  hope  for  her  still.  Then  he  recalled  common 
gossip  about  Lord  Manister  and  his  affairs  ;  and 
there  was  hope  on  that  side  too.  In  less  than  a 
week  the  danger  would  be  past,  and  those  two 
would  never  see  each  other  again.  Consideration 
of  the  danger  he  had  in  mind,  qm  danger,  pro- 
voked a  smile.  Tiny  herself  would  have  enjoyed 
the  humour  of  that ;  she  was  so  quick  to  see  and 
to  enjoy.  But  she  could  appreciate  more  than  a 
joke,  or  did  she  only  pretend  to  like  those  books? 
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And  the  soul  that  shone  sometimes  in  her  eyes, 
did  it  lie  much  deeper  ?  She  interested  Erskine 
the  more  because  he  could  not  be  sure.  She  was 
a  fascinating  study  to  him,  whatever  she  did  or 
was  trying  to  do.  In  any  case,  there  was  much 
good  in  her  that  he  had  fathomed,  and  more  was 
suggeste'd  ;  and  the  finer  the  nature,  the  stronger 
the  contrasts.  Now  as  to  contrasts  .  .  .  yet  he 
had  never  seen  that  in  Australia. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts  ! " 

Ten  thousand  pounds  would  not  have  bought 
them.  It  was  his  wife  on  the  threshold,  in  a 
pale  pink  wrapper. 

"  My  dear !  I  pictured  you  asleep  hours 
ago." 

"  Were  you  picturing  me  when  I  spoke  ?  " 
Euth  said  with  a  smile.  "  I*m  not  sleepy — and 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.  May  I  sit  down  ?  An 
hour  more  or  less  makes  no  difference  at  this 
time  of  the  morning." 

Erskine  rose  from  the  easy-chair  in  which  he 
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had  been  smoking,  and  settled  his  wife  in  it 
against  her  will,  and  drew  the  curtains  across 
the  open  window. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come  down,  Euth,  for  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,  too.  I  was  a  brute  to  you 
when  I  sent  you  away  just  now." 

"  Well,  I  really  think  you  were ;  but  I  know 
you  must  have  had  some  reason ;  so  I've  come 
down  to  have  it  out  and  be  done  with  it." 

"  My  dear  Euth !  "  said  Mr.  Holland,  un- 
comfortably ;  for  was  there  any  call  to  be  frank 
with  her  at  all  ?  It  would  hurt ;  and  could  it 
do  any  good  ? 

"  I  suppose,"  pursued  Euth,  in  a  tone  not 
perfectly  free  from  defiance,  "it's  all  because  we 
went  to  this  horrid  dance  !  And  I'll  say  I'm 
sorry  we  did  go,  if  you  like ;  though  why  you 
should  have  such  a  down  on  the  Dromards,  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  imagine." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Erskine,  smiling  now 
that  he  had  determined  not  to  say  everything. 
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"  I  really  have  no  down  on  tliem  at  all.  They're 
the  most  amiable  family  I  know,  considering 
who  they  are.  They  have  a  charming  place, 
and  they  treat  yon  delightfully  while  you're 
there.  Considering  who  we  are,  and  that  we 
have  no  root  in  this  soil,  I  grant  you  they're  par- 
ticularly kind  to  us  ;  but  don't  you  think  their 
kindness  is  just  a  little  trying  ?  I  do,  though  I 
have  nothing  against  them,  personally  or  other- 
wise. I  am  not  even  a  political  opponent ;  if  I 
had  a  vote  for  the  division,  young  Manister 
should  have  it.  But  I'm  not  keen  on  so  much 
notice  from  them  ;  I've  said  so  before ;  there's 
no  sense  in  it !  " 

"Ah  well,  if  only  you  would  show  me  the 
harm  in  it  !  " 

"Harm?  Heaven  forbid  there  should  be 
any.  One  finds  it  a  bore,  that's  all.  It's  a 
selfish  reason,  but  it's  the  truth — I  should  have 
had  a  better  time  this  last  week  if  the  Dromards 
had  been  far  enough !  " 
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"  And  we  should  have  had  a  worse — Tin}^ 
and  I.  No,  Erskine,  I  know  you  better  than 
you  think ;  ^^ou're  not  so  selfish  as  all  that ; 
there's  some  other  reason." 

Erskine  turned  away  with  a  shrug,  to  avoid 
her  glance. 

"  Something  has  annoyed  you  to-night.  One 
of  us  has  behaved  badly.  Was  it  Tiny  or 
was  it " 

"You?  "  said  Erskine,  with  a  smile.  ''From 
what  I  saw  of  your  behaviour,  my  dear,  it  was 
entirely  creditable  to  you  as  a  chaperon.  Your 
face  was  seventeen,  but  your  air  was  a  frank 
fifty!" 

"  Then  it  was  Tiny.  I  suppose  she  danced 
too  much  with  those  boys  they  have  staying  in 
the  house.  I  should  have  thought  there  was 
respectability  in  numbers  ;  I  really  don't  see  how 
f/iei/  could  matter." 

"  They  seemed  to  matter  to  Manister/'  re- 
marked Erskine,  dryly. 
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Eutli  winced,  but  he  had  wondered  whether 
she  would,  or  he  would  never  have  noticed  it. 

"  Surely  you  don't  think  Lord  Manister  cares 
who  dances  with  our  Tiny  ?  " 

The  amusement  in  her  tone  and  manner  was 
cleverly  feigned,  but,  instead  of  deceiving  Erskine, 
it  spurred  him  to  speak  out  after  all. 

"  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
Tiny  and  Lord  Manister,"  he  said  gravely. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Erskine?" 
cried  Euth,  reddening.  "Now  you  mi(st  tell 
me !  " 

Erskine  temporised,  already  regretting  that 
he  had  said  so  much.  "  It  would  hurt  your 
feelings,"  he  warned  her  grimly. 

"  Not  so  much  as  your  silence." 

"  I  wouldn't  say  it  if  I  didn't  look  on  her  as 

my  own  sister,   by  this   time,   and  if  I  didn't 

think  her  the  best  little  girl  in  the  world — but 

one." 

Now  he  spoke  tenderly, 
o 
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"  Say  it,  in  any  case,"  said  Rutli,  who  had 
become  uncommonly  cahn. 

"Then  I  am  afraid  she  is  making  up  to  him, 
if  you  must  know." 

"Which  is  absurd,"  said  Euth  lightly;  but 
in  her  anxiety  to  remain  cool  she  forgot  to  seem 
surprised  ;  and  that  was  a  mistake. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  really  think  so  ?  "  said  her 
husband,  very  quietly.  "  If  3^ou  do,  I  .can't 
agree  with  you  ;  I  wish  I  could." 

"  You  must  !  "  cried  Euth  desperately.  "  Do 
you  know  how  many  dances  she  gave  him 
to-night  ?  " 

Erskine  knew  only  of  one ;  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  remains  of  her  programme,  lying  on  the 
floor  in  many  fragments. 

"  Well,  that  one  was  the  lot !  "  he  was  in- 
formed severely.  "  And  pray  did  you  count 
how  many  times  she  spoke  to  him  the  other 
evening  when  we  dined  at  the  hall  ?  " 

"  Not  often,  I  grant  you  ;  I  noticed  that." 
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*'  Yet  you  think  she  is  making  up  to  him  !  " 

"  It's  a  strong  way  of  putting  it,  I  know," 

said  Erskine,   reluctantly;   "but    really,  I  can't 

think  of  any  other.     I  wonder  you  don't  realise 

that  there  are  more  w^ays  of  making  up  to  a  man 

than  the  dead-set  method.     Can't  you  see  that  a 

far  more  effective  method  is  a  little  judicious 

snubbing    and    avoiding,    which    is    coquetry  ? 

You  take  my  word  for  it,  that's  the  touch  for  a 

man  like  Manister,  who  is,  probably,  accustomed 

to  everything  but  being  snubbed  and  avoided. 

Then  you  speak  of  the  one  dance  she  gave  him. 

Now,  I  happen  to  know  that  they  didn't  dance 

it  at  all ;   they  spent  the  time  under  the  stars, 

for  it  was  my  misfortune  to  see  them,  and  their 

misfortune  not  to  see  me." 

"  Well  ?  "   whispered  Euth  ;  and  though  she 

had  been  never  so  dark  until  now,  that  whisper 

would  have  drawn  his  lantern  to  her  real  hopes 

and  fears. 

*'  I  only  saw  them  for  an  instant :  I  bolted : 
o  2 
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SO  I  may  easily  be  wrong ;  but  it  struck  me 
that  our  Tiny  was  making  up  for  her  snubbing 
and  avoiding.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that 
they  must  have  known  each  other  rather  well  in 
Melbourne — rather  better,  at  any  rate,  than  you 
have  ever  led  me  to  suppose/' 

As  a  woman's  last  resource,  Euth  aimed  a 
stone  at  his  temper. 

"  So  that's  it !  "  she  exclaimed  viciously. . 

"  That's  what  ?  " 

"  The  secret  of  your  bad  temper." 

"  Well,  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  doesn't  sweeten 
a  man,  certainly,"  Erskine  answered,  in  a  tone, 
however,  that  was  far  from  bitter.  "  Then,  one 
can't  help  feeling  disappointed  with  Tiny ;  and 
in  this  matter — to  be  frank  with  you  at  last — I 
am  just  a  little  disappointed  in  you  too,  my  dear." 

"I  always  knew  you  would  be,"  said  Euth, 
dolefully.  For  her  stone  had  missed,  and  there 
was  no  more  fight  in  her. 

"  Now  don't  be  a  goose.      It's  only  in  this 
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one  matter,  in  which — I  can't  help  telling  you 
— I  don't  think  you've  been  perfectly  straight 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  cried  Euth,  as  her  spirit 
made  one  spurt  more.  It  was  the  last.  The 
next  moment  she  was  weeping. 

It  annoys  most  men  to  make  a  woman  cry. 
Those  who  do  not  become  annoyed,  make  im- 
petuous atonement,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  drown 
the  hooting  in  their  own  heart.  But  Erskine 
could  not  feel  himself  to  blame,  and  though  he 
spoke  very  kindly,  his  kindness  w^as  too  nearly 
paternal,  and  he  spoke  with  his  elbow  on  the 
chimney-piece.  He  told  Euth  not  to  do  that.  He 
pointed  out  to  her  that  there  was  no  crime  in 
her  want  of  candour  concerning  her  sister's 
afiairs,  which  were  certainly  no  business  of  his. 
Only,  if  there  really  had  been  something 
between  Christina  and  Lord  Manister  in  Mel- 
bourne— if,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Willoughby  had 
gossiped  unwittingly  to  Christina   about    none 
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other  than  Christina  herself — Erskine  put  it  to 
his  wife  that  she  might  have  done  more  wisely 
to  place  him  in  a  position  silently  to  ap- 
preciate such  capital  jokes.  He  would  have  said 
nothing ;  hut  as  it  was  he  might  easily  have 
said  much  to  imperil  the  situation :  in  fact, 
he  had  heen  in  a  false  position  all  along,  more 
especially  at  the  hall.  But  that  was  all.  There 
was  really  nothing  to  cry  about.  Perhaps  to 
give  her  the  fairest  opportunity  to  compose  her- 
self, Erskine  crossed  the  room  and  drew  back  the 
curtains  to  let  in  the  gray  morning ;  for  the  birds 
had  long  been  twittering. 

But  Euth  had  been  waiting  for  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  he  had  only  given  her  kind  words. 
She  looked  uj),  and  saw  through  her  tears  his 
form  against  the  gray  window,  as  he  shut  down 
the  sash.  The  lamp  burnt  faintly,  and  in  the 
two  wan  lights  it  was  a  chamber  of  misery,  in 
which  one  could  not  sit  alone.  Euth  rose  and 
ran  to  Erskine,  and  laid  her  hands  upon  his  arm. 
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"It  is  raining,"  he  said,  without  looking  at 
her  tears.  "  I  knew  we  were  in  for  a  break-up 
of  the  fine  weather." 

"  Never  mind  the  rain ! "  Euth  cried  piteously, 
with  her  face  upon  his  coat.  "  Will  you  for- 
give me  now,  if  I  tell  you  everything  that  I 
know — everything  ?  It  isn't  much,  because 
Tiny  has  been  almost  as  close  with  me  as  I  have 
been  with  you." 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  patting  her  head  at 
last,  and  with  his  arms  around  her  lightly,  "  you 
both  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  close." 

"But  suppose  I've  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing  ?  Suppose  I  turn  out  a  horrid 
little  intriguer? — what  then  ?  " 

She  waited  eagerly,  and  the  pause  seemed 
long. 

"  Well,  you  won't  have  been  intriguing  for 
yourself,"  sighed  Erskine — so  that  her  face  rose 
on  his  breast,  as  on  a  wave. 

And  then,  playing  nervously  with  a  button 
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of  his  coat,  Euth  confessed  all.  As  she  spoke 
she  gathered  confidence,  but  not  enough  to 
watch  his  face.  That  was  turned  to  the 
gray  morning,  and  looked  as  gray  as  it.  The 
fine  weather  had  indeed  broken  up,  and  Essing- 
ham  had  lost  its  savour  for  Erskine  Holland. 
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World,  with  117  Pages  of  Maps,  handsomely  produced  in  Colours,  and 
a  Complete  Index  to  over  100,000  Names.  Cloth,  30s.  net;  or  hal:- 
morocco,  35s.  net. 

Bashkirtseff,  Marie,  The  Journal  of.      Cheap  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

Bashkirtseff,    Marie,    The    Letters    of.       7s.   6d. 

Beetles,  Butterflies,  Moths,  and  Other  Insects.  With  12  Coloured 
Plates  from  '' Der  Insekten-Sammler."     3s.  6d. 

Biographical  Dictionary,  Cassell's  New.     7s.  6d. 

Birds'  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Egg-Collecting.  By  R.  Kearton.  Illus- 
trated with  16  Coloured  Plates.     5s. 

Black  America.     By  W.   Laird  Clowes.     6s. 

Blue  Pavilions,  The.     By  Q,  Author  of  "Dead  Man's  Rock,"  &c.     6s. 

Bob  Lovell's  Career.  A  Story  of  American  Railway  Life.  By  Edward 
S.  Ellis.     5s. 

Breechloader,  The,  and  How  to  Use  It.     By  W.  W.  Greener.     2s. 

British  Ballads.     With  275  Original  Illustrations.     In  Two  Vols.     15s. 

British  Battles  on  Land  and^  Sea.  By  James  Grant.  With  about 
600  Illustrations.     Three  Vols.,  4to,  £1  7s.;  Library  Edition,  £1  los. 

British  Battles,  Recent.     Illustrated.     4to,  gs.  ;  Library  Edition,  \os.. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  The  Holy  War,  Cassell's  Illus- 
trated Edition  of.     With  200  Original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  i6s. 

Butterflies    and    Moths,    European.     With  61  Coloured  Plates.     35s. 

Canaries  and  Cage-Birds,  The  Illustrated  Book  of.  With  56  Fac- 
simile Coloured  Plates,  35s.     Half-morocco,  £2  5s. 

Carnation  Manual,  The.  Edited  and  Issued  by  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society   (Southern  Section).     3s.  6d. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.     Yearly  Vol.     Illustrated,    gs. 

Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales. 
Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.    Poptilar  Edition.    Two  Vols.    25s! 

Celebrities  of  the  Century.     Cheap  Edition.     los.  6d. 

Cities  of  the  World.     Four  Vols.     Illustrated.    7s.  6d.  each. 

Civil    Service,  Guide  to   Employment  in   the.     3s.  6d. 

Climate  and  Health  Resorts.     By  Dr.  Burney  Yeo.     7s.  6d. 

Clinical  Manuals  for  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  A 
List  of  Volumes  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers 

Colonist's  Medical  Handbook,  The.  By  E.  A.  Bakton  M.R.C.S   2s'6d 

Colour.     By  Prof.  A,   H.   Church.     With  Coloured  Plates.    3s.  6d. 
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Portrait  Gallery,  The  Cabinet.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series,  each  con- 
taining 36  Cabinet  Photographs  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.     15s.  each. 

Poultry  Keeper,  The  Practical.      By  L.  Wright.     Illustrated.   3s.  6d. 

Poultry,  The  Book  of.     By  Lewis  Wright.    Popular  Edition,    ids.  6d. 

Poultry,  The  Illustrated  Book  of.  By  Lewis  Wright.  With  Fifty 
Coloured  Plates.     Nciv  and  Revised  Editioji.     Cloth,  31s.  6d. 

Queen  Summer  ;  or,  The  Tourney  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose.  With  Forty 
Pages  of  Designs  in  Colours  by  Walter  Crane.     6s. 

Queen  Victoria,  The  Life  and  Times  of.  By  Robert  Wilson.  Com- 
plete in  Two  Vols.     With  numerous  Illustrations,     gs.  each. 

Rabbit-Keeper,  The  Practical.     By  Cuniculus.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

Raffles  Haw,  The  Doings  of.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle.     5s. 

Railway  Guides,  Official  Illustrated.  With  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c 
Price  IS.   each  ;  or  in  cloth,  2s.  each. 


Great  Eastern  Railway. 
Great  Northern  Railway. 
London,   Brighton    and    South 

Coast  Railway. 
London     and     North-Western 

Railway. 


Great  Western  Railway. 
London     and     South-Western 

P.ailway. 
Midland  Railway. 
South-Eastern  Railway. 


Railway  Library,  Cassell's.     Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Phantom  City.  By  w.  Westall. 


Metzerott,  Shokmaker.  By  Kath- 
arine P.  Woods. 

David  Todd.    By  David  Maclure. 

The  astonishing  History  of  Troy 
Town.    By  O. 

The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane. 
By  Frank  Barrett. 

commodore  J  INK.     ByG.  MANVILLE 

Ffnn. 
St.  cuthbert's  tower.    By  Flor- 
ence Warden. 
The  Man  with  a  Thumb.    By  Bar- 
clay North. 
By     Right     not     Law.       By     R. 

Shfrard. 
Within  Sound  of  the  Weir.       By 

Thomas  St.  e.  Hake. 
Under  a  Strange  Mask.  By  Frank 

Barrett. 
The  Coombsberrow  Mystery.    By 

James  Colwall. 
Dead  Man's  Rock.    By  Q. 
A  Queer  Race.    By  W.  westall. 
Captain  Trafalgar.    By  Westall 

and  Laurie. 
Redgrave,  Richard,  C.B.,  R.A. 
By  F.  M.  Redgrave,     ios.  6d. 
Richard,  Henry,  M.P.     A  Biography.    By  Charles  S.  Miall.    7s.  6d. 
Rivers   of   Great    Britain  :     Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 

The  Royal  River  :  The  Thames,  from  Source  to  Sea.  With  Several 
Hundred  Original  Illustrations.  Original  Edition,  £2  2s.  ;  FoJ>u- 
lar  Edition,  i6s. 
Rivers  of  the  East  Coast.  With  numerous  highly  finished 
Engravings.  With  Etching  as  Frontispiece,  42s.  Popular  Edition, 
i6s. 
Robinson   Crusoe,    Cassell's    New   Fine-Art    Edition     of.      With 

upwards  of  100  Original  Illustrations.      7s.  6d. 
Romance,  The  World  of.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  gs. 
Russia,  Through,  on  a  Mustang.     By  Thomas  Stevens.     7s.  6d. 
Russo-Turkish  War,  Cassell's    History  of.     With  about   500   Illus- 
trations.    Two  Vols.      gs.  each. 
Salisbury  Parliament,  A  Diary  of  the.     By  H.  W.  Lucy,     Illustrated 
by  Harry  Furniss.     21s. 


Jack    Gordon,     Knight     Errant, 

Gotham,      1883.       By     Barclay 

North. 
The  Diamond  Button.  By  Barclay 

North. 
Another's  Crime.    By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. 
The   yoke    of   the   Thorah.     By 

Sidney  Luska. 
Who  is  JOHN  Noman?    By  Charles 

Henry  Beckett. 
The  Tragedy  of  Brinkwater.   By 

Martha  l,.  Moodey. 
An  American  Penman.    By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Section  558;  or,  the  Fatal  Letter. 

By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Brown  stone  Boy.    By  W.  H. 

Bishop. 
A    Tragic    Mystery.      By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
The    Great    Bank    Robbery.     By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 

Memoir.     Compiled  trom  his  Diary. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Publications. 

Saturday  Journal,  Cassell's.     Yearly  Volume,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Science    for   All.      Edited  by  Dr.   Robert   Brown.      Revised  Edition. 

Illustrated.      Five  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Science,  The  Year  Book  of.      Edited  by  Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S.     7s.  6d. 
Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.  By  E.Roscoe  Mullins.  With  Illustrations.  2s.6d. 
Sea,  The:   Its  Stirring  Story  of  Adventure,   Peril,  and   Heroism. 

By  F.  Whymper.     With  400  Illustrations.     Four  Vols.     7s.  6d.  each. 
Secret  of  the  Lamas,  The.     A  Tale  of  Thibet.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Shaftesbury,  The  Seventh  Earl  of,  K.G.,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By 

Edwin  HoDDER.     Cheap  Edition.    3s.  6d. 
Shakespeare,  The    Plays  of.     Edited   by  Professor   Henry   Morley. 

Complete  in  13  Vols.,  cloth,  2is.  ;  half-morocco,  cloth  sides,  42s. 
Shakespeare,  Cassell's  Quarto  Edition.     Containing  about  600  Illus- 
trations by  H.  C.  Selous.     Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £335. 
Shakespeare,  Miniature.     Illustrated.     In  Twelve  Vols.,  in  box,  12s. ; 

or  in  Red  Paste  Grain  (box  to  match),  with  spring  catch,  21s. 
Shakspere,  The  International,     iidition  de  Luxe. 

"KING  HENRY  VIII."     Illustrated  by  Sir  James  Linton,  P.R.I. 
(Pric;  on  application.) 

"OTHELLO."     Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  R. A.     £3  los. 

"KING  HENRV  IV."     Illustrated  by  Eduard  Gkutzner.  £3  ios. 

"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT."     Illustrated  bv  Emile  Bayaru.  £3  los. 

"ROMEO  AND  JULIET."  Illustrated  by  F.  Dicksee,  K.A.   Is  now 
out  of  print,  and  scarce. 
Shakspere,    The    Leopold.      With    400    Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition. 

3s.  6d.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ;   Ro.xburgh,  7s.  6d. 
Shakspere,    The    Royal.     With   Steel    Plates   and   Wood   Engravings. 

Three  Vols.     15s.  each. 
Sketching,  The  Art  of.     From  the  French  of  G.  Fraipont.     By  Claka 

Bell.     With  50  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 
Smuggling  Days  and  Smuggling  Ways  ;  or.  The  Story  of  a  Lost 

Art.      By  Commander  the    Hon.    Henry    N.   Shore,   R.N.      With 

numerous  Plans  and  Drawings  by  the  Auihor.     7s.  6d. 
Snare  of  the  Fowler,  The.     By  Mrs.  Alexander.     3  Vols.,  31s.  6d. 
Social  Welfare,  Subjects  of.     By  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  K.C. B.    7s.  6d. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell's  Complete  Book  of.     CJieaf>  Edit;on. 

With  more  than  qoo  Illustrations.   Medium  8vo,  992  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Squire,  The.     Bv  Mrs.  Parr.     3  Vols.,  31s.  6d. 
Standard  Library,  Cassell's.     Stiff  covers,  is.  each;  cloth,  2s.  each. 


Adventures      of      Mr. 

Ledbury. 
Ivanhoe. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Selections  from  Hood's 

"Works. 
Longfellow's  Prose 

Works. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Lytton's  Plays. 
Tales,  Poems,  and 

Sketches.  Bret  Harte. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit 

(Two  Vols.). 
The  Prince  of  tlie 

House  of  David. 
Sheridan's  Plays. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Deerslayer. 
Rome  and  the  Early 

Christians. 
The     Trials     of    Mar- 
garet Lyndsay. 
Harry  Lorrequer. 
Eugene  Aram. 

Stanley  in  East  Africa,  Scouting  for.    By  T.  Stevens.    7s.  6d. 
Star-Land.     By  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  &c.     Illustrated.    6s. 


SMrley. 
Coningsby. 
Mary  Barton. 
The  Antiquary. 
Nicholas  Nickleby 

(Two  Vols.). 
Jane  Eyre. 
"Wuthering  Heights. 
Dombey  and  Son 

(Two  Vols.). 
The  Prairie. 
Night  and  Morning. 
Kenilworth. 
Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Tower  of  London. 
The  Pioneers. 
Charles  O'Malley. 
Barnaby  Rudge. 
Cakes  and  Ale. 
The  King's  Own. 
People  I  have  Met. 
The  Pathfinder. 
Evelina. 
Scott's  Poems. 
Last  of  the  Barons. 


Jack  Hinton. 
Poe's  Works. 
Old  Mortality. 
The  Hour  and  the  Man. 
Handy  Andy. 
Scarlet  Letter. 
Pickwick  (Two  Vols.'. 
Last  of  the  Mohicaus. 
Pride  and  JPrejudiee. 
Yellowplush  Papers. 
Tales  of  the  Borders. 
Last  Days  of  ealmyra. 
Washington  Irviiig's 

Sketeh-Book. 
The  Talisman. 
Rienzi. 

Old  Curiositv  Shop. 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
American  Humour. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
Maeaulay's   Lays   and 


Selections  fro7n  Cassell  ^-  Company's  Publications. 

Storehouse  of  General  Information,  Cassell's.  With  Wood  Engrav- 
ings,  Maps,   and  Coloured   Plates.     In  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Story  of  Francis  Cludde,  The.     By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.   6s. 

Story  Poems.     For   Young  and  Old.     Edited  by  E.   Davenport.      6s. 

Strange  Doings  in  Strange  Places.     Complete  Sensational  Stories.    5s. 

Successful  Life,   The.     By  An  Elder  Brother.     3s.  6d. 

Sybil  Knox  :  or.  Home  Again  :  a  Story  of  To-day.  By  Edward 
E.  Hale,'  Author  of "  East  and  West,"  ^ac.     6s. 

Teaching  in  Three  Continents.     By  W.  C.  Grasby.     6s. 

Thackeray,  Character  Sketches  from.  Six  New  and  Original  Draw- 
ings by  Frederick  Barnard,  reproduced  in  Photogravure.     2is. 

The  "  Short  Story"  Library. 


ISI  oughts  and  Crosses.     By  Q. 

OttotheKniglit,  &e.  By  Octave 
Thanht.    5s. 

Fourteen  to  One,  &e.  By  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps.    5s. 


Eleven  Possible  Cases.     By  Various 

Authors.     6s. 
Felicia.   By  Miss  FannvMurfree.  5s. 
The  Poet's  Audience,  and  Delilah. 

By  Clara  Savile  Clarke.     53. 


The  "Treasure  Island"    Series.     Cheap  Illustrated  Editions.     Cloth, 

3s.  6d.  each. 
Km?  Solomon's   Mines.     By   H.    I     The  Splendid  Spur.    By  Q. 

Rider  Haggard.  I     The    Master    of    Ballantrae.      By 

Kidnapped.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Treasure    Island.      By    Robert        The    Black    Arrow.      By    Robert 
LOUIS  Stevenson.  |  Louis  Stevenson. 

Trees,  Familiar.     By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.     Two    Series.     With  40 

full-page  Coloured  Plates  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.     12s.  6d.  each. 
"Unicode":    the   Universal  Telegraphic   Phrase  Book.     Desk  or 

Pocket  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
United    States,    Cassell's    History    of  the.      By    the  late  Edmund 

Ollier.     With  60Q  Illustrations.     Three  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Universal  History,  Cassell's  Illustrated.     Four  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Vernon  Heath's  Reminiscences.     los.  6d. 

Verses  Grave  and  Gay.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  3s.  6d. 
Vision  of  Saints,  A.     By  Lewis  Morris.     Edition  de  Luxe.     With  20 

Full-page  Illustrations.     21s. 
Waterloo  "Letters.       Edited  by  Major-General  H.  T.  Siborne,  late 

Colonel  R.E.     With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans  of  the  Battlefield.     2is. 
Wild   Birds,  Familiar.     By  W.    Swaysland.     Four   Series.     With  4c 

Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 
Wild   Flowers,   Familiar.     By  F.   E.  Hulme,    F.L.S.,  F.S.A.      Five 

Series.     With  40  Coloured  Plates  in  each.     12s.  6d.  each. 
Wood,    Rev.   J.    G.,  Life   of   the.      By  the   Rev.    Theodore  Wood, 

Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth.     Cheap  Edition.     5s. 
W^ork.     An  Illustrated  Journal  for  all  Workmen.     Yearly  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 
World   of  W^it   and  Humour,    The.     With  400    Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 
\A/orld   of  \Vonders.     Two  Vols.     With  400  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  each. 
Wrecker,  The.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Illustrated.     6s. 
Yule  Tide.     Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,   is. 
Zero,  the   Slaver  :  A   Romance  of  Equatorial  Africa.     By   Lawrence 

Fletcher.    4s. 

ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINES. 
The  Quiver.     Enlarged  Series.    Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell's  Family   Maf/azine.     Monthly,  yd. 
"Little   Folks"   Magazine.     Monthly,  6d. 
The  Magazine  of  Art.     Monthly,  is. 

*'  Chums."    Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.    Weekly,  id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell's  Saturday  floumal.     Weekly,  id.  ;  Monthly,  Cd. 
Work.     Weekly,  id,  ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Cassell's  Complete   Catalogue,   containing  particulars  of  upwards  of 
One  Thousand  Volumes,  will  be  sent  post  tree  on  application. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY.  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  &  Company  s  Publications. 

gtblcs  antr  IUli0ioua  Morka. 

Bible,  Cassell's  Illustrated  Family,     With  900  Illustrations.     Leather, 
gilt  edges,  £2  los. 

Bible  Educator,  The.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D., 

With  Ilkistrations,  Maps,  &c.      Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Bible  Student   in  the    British  Museum,  The.      By  the   Rev.   J.    G. 

KiTCHiN,  M.A.     New  ajid  Revised  Edition,     is.  4d. 
Biblewomen  and  Nurses.     Yearly  Volume.     Illustrated.     3s. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy  War,     With  200  Illustrations. 

With  a   New  LifeofBunyan  by  the  Rev.  John   Brown,  B.A,,  D,D. 

Cloth,  i6s. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,    Illustrated  throughout.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 

cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,     With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  2s,  6d. 
Child's  Bible,  The,     With  200  Illustrations.     150^^  Thousand.     7s.  6d. 
Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.     With  200  Illustrations,     7s.  6d. 
"Come,  ye  Children."     Illustrated.     By  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.     5s. 
Conquests  of  the  Cross.     With  numerous  Illustrations.      Complete  in 

Three  Vols.     gs.  each. 
Dore   Bible.      With  238  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor^,      Small  folio, 

best   morocco,    gilt  edges,   £15.     Popular  Edition.     With  200  Illus- 
trations.    15s. 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

D.D.,  F.R.S.     Library  Edition.     Two  Vols.,  24s,  ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

Popular  Edition.  _  Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  7s.  6d.  ;   Persian  morocco,  ids,  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s, 
Family  Prayer-Book,  The.     Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A,, 

and  Rev,  S,  Martin,     Extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s,  ;  morocco,  i8s. 
Gleanings   after    Harvest,     Studies  and  Sketches  by  the  Rev,  John  R. 

Vernon,  M.A.     Illustrated.     6s. 
"Graven  in  the  Rock."     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S,, 

Author  of  "  Moses  and  Geology."     Illustrated.     I2S,  6d, 
"Heart  Chords,"     A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     Bound  in 

cloth,  red  edges,  One  Shilling  each. 
Mv  Hi  RLE.    By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  BOYD 

Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
MV  Father.     By  the  Right  Rev.  ASH- 


lY  Growth  in  Divine  Life.    By  the 
Rev.  Preb.  REYNOLDS,  M.A. 


TON  OXENDEN,  late  Bishop  of  Mont- 
real. 
My  work  for   God.     By  the  Right 

Rev.  Bishop  COTTERILL. 

My  Object  in   Life.     By  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 
My   Aspirations.      By  the   Rev.   G. 

Matheson.  D.D. 
My  Emotional  Life.     By  the  Rev. 

Preb.  Chadwick,  D.D. 
My    Body.     By  the   Rev.   Prof.    W.   G. 

BLAIKIE,  D.D. 

Helps  to  Belief.  A  Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious 
Difficulties  of  the  Day.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Worcester.     Cloth,  is.  each. 


My  Soul.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  POWER. 

M.A. 
My    HEREAFTER.     By   the   Very   Rev. 

Dean  BiCKERSTETH. 
MY  WALK  WITH   GOD.      By  the  Very 

Rev.  Dean  MONTGOMERY. 
MY  AIDS  TO  the  Divine  Life.    By 

the  Very  Rev.  Dean  BOYLE. 
MY  SOURCES  OF  Strength.     By  the 

Rev.  E.E.Jenkins,  M.A.,  Secretary 

of  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 


Creation.  By  Dr.  H.  Goodwin,  the  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.  By 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

The  Morality  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  the  Rev.  Newman 
Smyth.  D.D. 


MIRACLES.       Dy   the     Rev.    Brownlow 

Maitland,  M.A. 
Prayer.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth 

Shore,  M.A. 
THE  Atonement.    By  William  Connor 

Magee,  D.D.,    Late    Archbishop   of 
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Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Gkikie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Edin.).     Two  Vols.,  24s.     Illustrated  Edition,  One  Vol.,  21s. 

Lectures  on  Christianity  and  Socialism.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred 
Barry,  D.D.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farkar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Cloth,  24s.  ;  morocco,  42s.  Cheap 
Illustrated  Edition.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
los.  6d.  Popular  Edition,  in  One  Vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  ;  Persian  morocco,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Marriage  Ring,  The.  By  William  Landels,  D.D.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Workhouses  and  other  Institutions. 
Selected  by  Louisa  Twining.     2s. 

Moses  and  Geology  ;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  New 
Edition  on  Larger  and  Superior  Paper.      8s.  6d. 

My  Comfort  in  Sorrow.     By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.     is. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  B.  T.  A.  Evetts. 
Illustrated.    21s. 

New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  The.  Edited 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  In  Three  Volumes.  2is.each.  Vol.  I.— The  Four  Gospels. 
Vol.  II.— The  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians.  Vol.  III. — The 
remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

New  Testament  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  St.  Matthew,  3s.  6d.  St.  Mark,  3s.  St.  Luke, 
3s.  6d.  St.  John,  3s.  6d.  The  Acts  ot  the  Apostles,  3s.  6d.  Romnns, 
28.  6d.  Corinthians  I.  and  II.,  3s.  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Phiiip- 
pians,  3s.  Colossians,  Thessaloiiians,  and  Timothy,  3s.  Titus, 
Philemon,  Hebrews,  and  James,  3s.  Peter,  Jiide,  and  John,  3s. 
The  Revelation,  3s.      An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  3s.  6d. 

Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  The.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  21s.  each.  Vol.1. — Genesis  to  Num- 
bers. Vol.  II. — Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  II.  Vol.  HI. — Kings  I.  to 
Esther.     Vol.  IV. — Job  to  Isaiah.     Vol.  V.  —Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 

Old  Testament  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  Genesis,  3s.  6d.  Exodus,  3s.  Leviticus,  3s. 
Numbers,  2s.  6d.      Deuteronomy,  2s.  6d. 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D. 
Containing  upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.     Three  Vols,   gs.each. 

Quiver  Yearly  Volume,  The.  With  about  600  Original  Illustrations. 
7s.  6d. 

Religion,  The  Dictionary  of.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D. 
Ch^ap  Edition,     ids.  6d. 

St.  George  for  England  ;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester.     5s. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By  the  Ven.  Arclideacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Library  Edition. 
Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s.  ;  calf,  42s.  Illustrated  Edition,  complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  300  Illustrations,  £^\  is.  ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition.  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15s. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another  in  Heaven  ?  By  the  Rt,  Rev.  J.  C. 
RvLE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Liverpool.     C/iea.p  Edition.     Paper  covers,  6d. 

Signa   Christi.     By  the  Rev.  James  Aitchison.    5=. 

"Sunday,"  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation.  By  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Hessey,  D.C.L.     Fi/tk  Edition.     7s.  6d. 

Twilight  of  Life,  The.  Words  of  Counsel  and  Comfort  for  the 
Aged.     By  the  Rev.  John  Ellerton,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
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Agricultural  Text-Books,  Cassell's.    (The  "Downton"  Series.)  Edited 

by   John    Wrightson,    Professor   of  Agriculture.     Fully   Illustrated, 

2s.  6d.  each. 

Farm  Crops.    By  Prof.  Wrightson. 

Soils  and  Manures.    Bv  J.  M.  H.  MUNRO,  D.Sc.  (London),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Live    Stock.      By  Prof    WRIGHTSON. 
Alphabet,  Cassell's  Pictorial.     3s.  6d. 
Arithmetics,  The  Modern  School.      By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond. 

With  Test  Cards.     (List  on  application.) 
Atlas,  Cassell's  Popular.     Containing  24  Coloured  Maps.    2s.  6d. 
Book-Keeping.      By   Theodore  Jones.      For  Schools,  2S.  ;    cloth,  33. 

For  the  Million,  2s.  ;  cloth,  3s.     Books  for  Jones's  System,  2s. 
Chemistry,  The  Public  School.     By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
Classical  Texts  for  Schools,  Cassell's.  (A  List  post/re^  oti  application.) 
Cookery  for  Schools.    By  Lizzie  Heritage.     6d. 
Copy- Books,  Cassell's  Graduated.     Eighteen  Books.     2d.  each. 
Copy-Books,  The  Modern  School.     Twelve  Books.     2d.  each. 
Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  Modern  School   Freehand.     First  Grade, 

IS.  ;  Second  Grade,  2S. 
Drawing  Copies,  Cassell's  *'  New  Standard."     Complete  in  Fourteen 

Books.     2d.,  3d.,  and  4d.  each. 
Energy   and    Motion.     By  William  Paice,  M.A.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.     Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.     is. 
Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.  Netv  Edition.  In  paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  gd. 
Experimental  Geometry-     By  Paul  Bert.     Illustrated,     is,  6d. 
French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     Parts   I. 

and  II.,  each  2s.  6d.  ;  complete,  4s.  6d.     Key,  is.  6d. 
French-English  and   English-French    Dictionary.      Entirely  New 

and  Ettlarged  Edition.     1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
French  Reader,  Cassell's  Public  School.    By  G.  S.  Conrad.   2s.  6d. 
Gaudeamus.     Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.     Edited  by  John  Farmer. 

5s.     Words  only,  paper  covers,  6d.  :  cloth,  gd. 
German     Dictionary,      Cassell's     New       (German-English,     English- 
German).     Cheap  Editioti.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Hand-and-Eye  Training.   By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  2  Vols.,  with  16  Coloured 

Plates  in  each  Vol.   Cr.  4to,  6s.  each.   Cards  for  Class  Use,  5  sets,  is.  each. 
Historical    Cartoons,   Cassell's    Coloured.      Size  45  in.  x  35  in.,  2s. 

each.     Mounted  on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  5s.  each. 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Cassell's.     Illustrated  throughout. 
I. — Stories  from  English  History,  is. 
II. — The  Simple  Outline  of  English  History,  is.  3d. 

III. —The  Class  History  of  England,  2s.  6d. 
Latin     Dictionary,     Cassell's     New      (Latin  -  English    and    English- 
Latin).     Revised  by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  J.  F.  Charles, 

B.A.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Latin  Primer,  The  First.     By  Prof.  Postgate.     is. 
Latin  Primer,  The  New.     By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.     By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.     zs.  6d. 
Laundry  Work  (How  to  Teach  It).     By  Mrs.  E.  Lord.     6d. 
Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.     By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.    is.  6d. 

Special  Edition  on  Green  Paper  for  Persons  with  Weak  Eyesight.     2S. 
Little  Folks'  History  of  England.     Illustrated,     is.  6d. 
Making  of  the  Home,  The.     By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett.     is.  6d. 
Map-Building   Series,    Cassell's.      Outline   Maps  prepared  by  H.  O. 

Arnold-Forster,  M.P.     Per  Set  of  Twelve,  is. 
Marlborough  Books :— Arithmetic  Examples,  3s.  Arithmetic  Rules,  is.  6d. 

French  Exercises,  3s.  6d.    French  Grammar,  2s.  6d.   German  do.,  3s.  6d. 
Mechanics  for  Young  Beginners,  A  First  Book  of.     By  the  Rev 

J.  G.  Easton,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 
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Mechanics  and  Machine  Design,  Numerical  Examples  in  Practical. 
By  R.  G.  Blaine,  M.E.     With  Diagrams.     Cloth,  as.  6d. 

"Model  Joint"  Wall  Sheets,  for  Instruction  in  Manual  Training.  By 
S.  Barter.     Eight  Sheets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Natural  History  Coloured  Wall  Sheets,  Cassell's  New.  i8 
Subjects.  Size  39  by  ^i  in.    Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.    3s.  each. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  By  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.L.S.  Half 
cloth,  paper  boards,  2S.  ;  or  cloth,    2S.  6d. 

Perspective,  The  Principles  of.  By  G.  Trobridge.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
IS.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Vhysiology  for  Students,  Elementary.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S..  &c.     Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 

^ysiology  for  Schools.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,&c. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  is.  gd.  ;  Three  Parts,  paper  covers,  5d.  each  ;  or 
cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

Poetry  Readers,  Cassell's  New.  Illustrated.  12  Books,  id.  each;  or 
complete  in  one  Vol.,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Popular  Educator,  Cassell's  NEW^.  With  Revised  Text,  New  Maps, 
New  Coloured  Plates,  New  Type,  &c.  In  8  Vols.,  5s.  each;  or  in 
Four  Vols.,  half-morocco,  50s.  the  set. 

Readers,  Cassell's  "Higher  Class."     [List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell's  Historical.     Illustrated.    {List  on  application.') 

Readers,  Cassell's  Readable.     Illustrated.     (List  on  application.) 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.      Three  Books.     4d.  each. 

Reader,  The  Citizen.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  Illustrated. 
IS.  6d.    Also  a  Scottish  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.    By  Rev.  J.  Dennis  Hird.    Cr.  8vo,  is..6d, 

Readers,  The  "Modern  School  "  Geographical.  {List  on  application.) 

Readers,  The  "Modern   School."     Illustrated.     {List  on  application.) 

Reckoning,  Howard's  Anglo-American  Art  of.  By  C.  Frusher 
Hr)WARD.     Paper  covers,  is.  ;  cloth,  2s.     Neiu  Edition,  5s. 

Round  the  Empire.     By  G.  R.  Parkin.     Fully  Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

Science  Applied  to  W^ork.     By  J.  A.  Bower,     is. 

Science  of  Everyday  Life.    By  J.  A.  Bower.     Illustrated,     is. 

Shade  from  Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament, 
How  to.     By  W.  E.   Sparkes.    With  25   Plates  by  the  Author.     3s. 

Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.     5  Books.     Illustrated.     6d.  each. 

Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.     By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.     is. 

Technical    Manuals,  Cassell's.      Illustrated  throughout : — 

Handrailing  and  Staircasing,  3s.  6d. — Bricklayers,  Drawing  for,  3s. — 
Building  Construction,  2s.  —  Cabinet-Makers,  Drawing  for,  3s.  — 
Carpenters  and  Joiners.  Drawing  for,  3s.  6d.  —Gothic  Stonework,  3s. — 
Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry,  2S. — Linear  Drawing  and 
Projection. — The  Two  Vols,  in  One,  3s.  6d. — Machinists  and  Engineers, 
Drawing  for,  4s.  6d. — Metal-Plate  Workers,  Drawing  for,  3s. ^ — Model 
Drawing,  3s. — Orthographical  and  Isometrical  Projection,  2s. — Practical 
Perspective,  3s.  —  Stonemasons,  Drawing  for,  3s. — Applied  Mechanics, 
by  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  2s. — Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading,  2s. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  Revised  Edition.  Four  Vols.  55. 
each. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  Avrton,  F.R.S.,  and 
Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.  Illustrated  throughout : — 
The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics,  by  Prof  Hummel,  5s. — Watch  and 
Clock  Making,  by  D.  Glasgow,  Vice-President  of  the  British  Horo- 
logical  Institute,  4s.  6d. — Steel  and  Iron,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Greenwood, 
F.C.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c.,  5S.— Spinning  Woollen  and  Worsted,  by  W.  S. 
B.  McLaren,  M. P.,  4s.  6d.— Design  in  Textile  Fabrics,  by  T.  R.  Ashen- 
hurst,  4s.  6d.— Practical  Mechanics,  by  Prof.  Perr>%  M.E.,  3s.  6d.— 
Cutting  Tools  Worked  by  Hand  and  Machine,  by  Prof.  Smith,  3s.  6d. 

This  World  of  Ours.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  Illustrated. 
3S.  6d. 
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gooks  for  ^oun0  ^people. 

"Little  Folks  "  Half-Yearly  Volume,    Containing  432  410  pages,  with 
about  200  Illustrations,  and  Pictures  in  Colour.  Boards,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth,  5s. 

Bo-Peep.     A  Book  for  the  Little  Ones.     With  Original  Stories  and  Verses. 
Illustrated  throughout.   Yearly  Volume.    Boards,  2s.6d.  ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bashful  Fifteen.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

The  Peep  of  Day.     CasselVs  Illustrated  Edition.     2S.  6d. 

Maggie  Steele's  Diary.     By  E.  A.  Dillwyn.     2s.  6d. 

A    Bundle   of   Tales.     By  Maggie  Browne     (Author  of  "Wanted — a 
King,"  &c.),  Sam  Browne,  and  Aunt  Ethel.    3s.  6d. 

Fairy  Tales  in  other  Lands.    By  Julia  Godd.a.rd.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 

Story  Poems  for  Young  and  Old.     By  E.  Davenport.     6s. 

Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers.  BvMaggie  Browne.  Illustrated.  5s. 

Born  a  King.     By  Frances  and  Mary  Arnold-Forster.     (The  Life  of 
Alfonso  XIII.,  the  Boy  King  of  Spain.)     Illustrated,     is. 

Cassell's  Pictorial  Scrap  Book,  containing  several  thousand  Pictures. 
Cloth,  21S.     Also  in  Six  Sectional  Vols.,  paper  boards,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The    Marvellous    Budget:    being  65,536   Stories  of  Jack  and  Jill. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Bennett.     Illustrated,     as.  6d. 

Schoolroom    and    Home    Theatricals.     By  Arthur  Waugh.     Illus- 
trated.    2s.  6d. 

Magic  at  Home.     By  Prof.  Hoffman.     Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Little  Mother  Bunch.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.   Illustrated.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood.     Selected  from  the  best  Authors. 
Edited  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Heroes  of   Kvery-day  Life.    By  Lalra  Lane.     With  about   20  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cloth.     2s.  6d. 

Books  for  Young  People.     Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  5s.  each. 

The   Cliampion   of    Odin;     or,     !    Bound  by  a  Spell;  or.  The  Hunted 
Viking  Life  in  the  Days  of  Witch  of  the   Forest.     By   the 

Old.     By  J.  Fred.  Hodgetts.  |  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 

Under  Bayard's  Banner.    By  Henry  Frith. 

Books  for  Young  People.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d.  each. 


»The  White  House  at  Inch  Gow. 

By  Mrs.  Pitt. 
»A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  By  L.  T. 

Meade. 
*The  King's  Command :  A  Story 

for  Girls.  By  Maggie  Symington. 
IjOBt  in  Samoa.     A  Tale  of  Adven- 
ture in  the  Navigator  Islands.  By 

Edward  S.  EUis. 
Tad;  or,  "  Getting  Even  "  with 

Him.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
»The  Palace  BeautifuL    By  L.  T. 

Meade. 


*Polly :  A  New-Fashioned  Girl.  By 
L.  T.  Meade. 


By   Talbot 
By   Sarah 


"Follow   My   Leader." 
Baines  Reed. 
♦The  Cost  of  a  Mistake. 

Pitt. 
*A  World  of  Girls:    The  Story  of 

a  School.    By  L,  T.  Meade. 
Lost    among  W^hite   Africans.    By 

David  Ker. 
For  Fortune  and  Glory:  A  Story  of 
the     Soudan    War.      By    Lewis 
Hough. 


*  Also  frocurable  in  superior  biudin^,  5s.  each. 


Crown  8vo  Library. 


Kambles  Round  London. 

L.  Mat&ux.     Illustrated. 
Around  and  About  Old  England. 

By  C.  L-  Mateaux.     Illustrated. 
Paws  and  Claw^s.     By  one  of  the 

Authors  of  "  Poems  written  for  a 

Child."     Illustrated. 
Decisive    Events    in    History. 

Bs'  Thomas  Archer.  With  Original 

lUus'rations. 
The  True    Kobinson    Crusoes. 

Cloth  g^t. 
Peeps  A  broad  for  Folks  at  Home. 

Illustrated  throughout. 


CJieap  Editions.     Gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 

By  C.     ]    "Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places. 
By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.     lUus- 


Modern  Explorers.  By  Thomas 
Frost  Illustrated.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition. 

Early  Explorers.     By  Thomas  Frost. 

Home  Chat  with  our  Young  Folks. 
Illustrated  throughout. 

Jungle,  Peak,  iUid  Plain.  Illustrated 
throughout 

The  E  igland  of  Shakespeare.  By 
E.  Goadby.  With  Full-page  Illus- 
trations. 
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Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Volumes  for  Young  People 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  2S.  6d.  each. 
In  Quest  of  Gold;    or.   Under 

the  Whanga  Falls. 
On    Board    tlie   Esmeralda ;    or, 

Martin  Lei^ih's  Log. 
The    Romance    of   Invention : 

Vigmettes  from  the  Annals 

of  Industry  and  Science. 

The  "Deerfoot"  Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.    With  Four  full-page 
Illustrations  in  each  Book.     Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark.  |        The  Camp  in  the  Mountains. 
The  Last  "War  Trail. 


Bound  in 


For  Queen  and  King. 
Esther  West. 
Three  Homes. 
"Working  to  Win. 
Perils    Afloat    and    Brigands 
Ashore. 


The    "Log  Cabin"  Series.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis.     With  Four  Full- 
page  Illustrations  in  each.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Lost  Trail.  |  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam. 

Footprints  in  the  Forest. 


The  "Great  River"   Series.       By    Edward    S.    Ellis. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Down  the  Mississippi.  |  Lost  in  the  Wilds. 
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